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MACMILLAN & 


NEW BOOKS 


Published this day, F. Marion Crawford's 
New Novel. s2mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES 


By F. Marion CRAwFoRD, author of “ The 
Witch of Prague,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Now Ready. In the Uniform Edition of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Novels, 
published monthly : 

MR. ISAACS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

DR. CLAUDIUS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
ZOROASTER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE THREE FATES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Now Ready. A new Novel by Hon. Emily 
Lawless, author of “ Hurrish,” etc. 


GRANIA: 


THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. By the 
Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, author of “ Hur- 
rish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘* The highest point in imaginative and descriptive art 
has been saan by the author: human sympathy could 
never be more perfectly touched than by her simple meth- 
ods.” —Philadelphia Record. 


“He this | many Say nave - 
is mind’ the wind-swept rocky Isles of Anan and in 
bis heart memory of Grania Y. 
orld. 


‘*Both in description and character-drawing Grania’ 
is finished and very artistic. There is so much real life in 
the story that one never ceases to be interested, and, as 
the end approaches, interest increases to absorption. 
*Grania ’ is a story to be read.”"—Boston Times. 


Fourth Edition Just Readyin 1 vol., cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel 


Also the Library Edition, printed in larger 
type, on better paper. 2 :vols., T2mo, 
cloth, in box, $3.00. 


THE HISTORY 
OF DAVID GRIEVE 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Fourth edition. 
In one volume. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


“Mrs. Ward has written this took with purpose and 
with conscience. It teaches true lessons, it paints real 
life and experience, and it is a worthy addition to the 
great English novels of our 'generation.”—Review of 

eviews. 


“* Written with surprising strength and fire, deeply in- 
teresting throughout, and a very remarkable creation.’’— 
New York Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Have You a Hobby? 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN of Newspaper and 
Periodical Literature will help you ride it. THE 
BULLETIN catalogues and classifies the principal 
contents of thedaily, weekly,and monthly 
one and furnishes the articles thus catalogued. 

or free sample copy, address 

THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 

5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
“SMOKING” 

ancies, and li 

about Pipes, To acco, oon 

q e _ Cigars, from the earliest days 
time. Price, 25 cents. Of booksellers, or 
ail. 


UNION BOOK CO., Publishers 
Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A world of curious facts, queer 


* Sabbath Outlook ; monthly. devoted 


fifty cents a year. Send for specimen copy, and examine 
valuable list of premiums. Free to all ing Rooms, 
Room 100 Bible House, New York Citv. 


MANY VOICES 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, DD. | 


The most successful hymn book of the times, BECAUSE ‘it 
combines the classic hymnology with the modern chorus.” 


SOOO 


Copies Already Sold 


Among recent adoptions are the following: 


Hartford, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Waukegan, 
Springfield, 
Rockville, Ind. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Meyersdale, Pa. 
Waterloo, Pa. 
Houston, Tex. 


and many others 


Price for introduction, $1.00 ; with responses, $1.17. 
Returnable examination copies mailed to Pastors and Music Committees. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York 


Four Hundred Years of American History 


pnd Bost} FORDS, HOWARD, & New York 
READY G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


A New “Peppers’’ Book 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


Five Little Peppers Grown Up 


The latest in the famous “ Peppers” 
series. Sequel to “Five Little Peppers 
Midway.” 

All who have read and re-read the first two books 
will seize with avidity upon this third volume, for 
which they have been eagerly waiting. The “ Pep- 
pers” are simply irresistible, and the story of their 
young manhood and maidenhood is filled to the 
brim with good times and delightful incidents, and 
helpful, inspiring thoughts. 

12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 
At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
oS price, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston 


The Story of Philip 


Methuen 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of “ Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” etc. No. 90, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Of Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter Hon. W. E. 
STONE says: “* I am desirous to bear my humble testimony 
to the great ability and high aim of the work. ArRcH- 
DEACON FARRAR Says: “I findit exceedingly interesting, 
ard like its hig. tone.” The London Spectator says: 
_ From first to last an exceptionally strong and beautiful 
story. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price bv the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEw York 


For anything either by or 
bo Ward Beech 


Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, 30 Lafayette Place, | Books 


New York City. 


The True Christian Religion 


By EMANUEL SW EDENBORG, containing the 
UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church af the 
New Jerusalem. o82 pages (5%x8% inches), good 
aper, large type, bound in black cloth. Mailed repaid 
or #1 00 by the N SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 


27 & 290 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


HISTORY OF GREECE 


A History of Greece. By EvEeLyn 
ApBoTT, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, author of “ Pericles and the Golden 
Age of Athens.” Part II. From the beginning 
of the Ionian Revolt to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 
500-445 B.C. 8vo, $2.25. 

The author expects to complete his work in four 
volumes, but each volume will cover a distinct period 
of history, and will be complete in itself. 


“It is the work of a painstaking scholar and an 
acute writer, who evidently enriches his page with 
the fruits of broad and conscientious stu ” sta 
The style of the book is easy for the reader, its ar- 
rangement lucid, its references to authorities ample.” 
—Chicago Standard. 


A fresh impression of Volume I. has also been 


issued. 
HORACE 


Odes and Epodes of Horace 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE; 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. By Rev. 
Joun B. HAGue, Ph.D. 4to, $1.75. 


The Latin text is given in parallel columns with 
the English version. 


CRANFORD 


Cranford By Mrs. GaskeLL. (No. 
XXVII. in the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) 
32mo, gilt top, $1. 


*.* Volume II., No. 1, “ Notes on New Books,” a 
quarterly bulletin, sent regularly upon application. 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 


Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 


P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Boston ADVERTISER: “As a helpful companion t 0 
those beginning the study of German, we can commen d 
* Germania.’ The plan of this excellent periodical is a 


very wise one, and shows a very thorough comprehens iop 
on the part of the editor of the needs of home students off 
the German language.’ 
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A Family Paper 


Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Pos eis Prepaid b 
the publishers for all shout 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for 


South Africa, add $2.08. hinges 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. Thedate on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 


LOL GLEN 


Be 
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TON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 
| The changes introduced into 
F the 1892 model represent the 
m carefully tested results of ex- 
s.) pert study of various points 
deemed capable of improve- 
ment. They present advan- 40 
tages in the quality of the work, 
and ease as well as convenience - Diamond Dyes 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends,” 
THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright anc 
active, and to grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MABEL PENFIELD, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


7? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the X/Xth 
Century. 


IIVIVA 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval 
responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested, 

Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
prayea Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet, Union Sq. and 5th Ave. [174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-ii Summer Street, 
racrory, WORCESTER, MASS. 


gh LOVELL LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


\ // in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 


YORK WAREROOMS, 


Diamond Frame, Stee! Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 
including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 

Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, etc. 


JOH NP. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs.., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


300 Varieties, Natives of 
Free 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN » Every Land. Lists 


The Barnum & Bailey 


Greatest Show on Earth 


Circus, 2 ee Museum, Illusions, Hippodrome 
| hm ag Animals, 2 Herds of Elephants, 2 Droves of 


Camels 
3 Riogs. 2 Elevated Stages. Racing Track. EVERGREEN NURSERIES. 


And combined with all, 
Imre Kiralfy’s Grand Historical Spectacle, 
COLUMBUS: 


EVERGREEN 


EVERGREEN. 


For Gil all 
or 149 oins. Savea 
OLD COINS E you get, ~~ 1678, 
n t 

AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA UN tai 
Two Performances daily, at 2 and 8 p.m. Doors open an trated list. Shows the 

our earlitr. highest ices id, 
cents. (26th and 27th St. doors.) VONB ERG EN. $7 Co ‘| WANTED | 

Seats, $1. Children = Mass. 


Reserve alf-price. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak; and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


all the new bicy- 
ie: cles for 1892, but do not fee 
buy any until you have seen the 3:8 


WARWICK Perfection CYCLE 
with Pneumatic or Cushion Tires, 
Then vou will buy no other. 


Made in MASS, 


Your Family Need A Home 
Gymnasium 


Brief daily use of our 
quickly develops the 
an gives ealth, 
and symmet We 
rantee this or p ce re- 
unded. 
THIS IS THE 
ONLY COMPLETE 
GYMNASTIC OUTFIT 


inclosed in elegant par~ 
lor cabinet, suitable for 


< 
3 
BE 


agree 
home outfit for home. Con- 
tains chest, rowing, and lift- 
in weights and dumb-bells 
ol A whole fami  « 
exe together. 
low. Circular free. 
WHITNEY HOME GYMNASIUM co. 


(Agents Wanted.) Rochester, N. Y. 


The finest _— of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalo one. 


BUCKEYE 
THE VAN DUIEN & TIFT to. QUNDEY 6. 


Don’t Confine 


the use of Armour’s Extract of 
Beef to the sick room. It is 
invaluable to sick and 
convalescent, but its largest field is 
in the kitchen and camp. ‘There 
are many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook Book 
explains several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


T last the votes in the Louisiana pri- 
¢ mary election have been counted, and 
the decision of the Returning Board is 
in favor of Foster and the Anti-Lottery 
ticket. But party harmony is not re- 
stored. The United Press dispatch 
that reaches us as we go to press says 
that the two factions are further apart than ever, and that the 
majority of the McEnery supporters repudiate the decision 
reached, and are determined to keep their ticket in the field. 
If this be true, then the “ regular” Democrats, after main- 
taining for months that the highest duty of every citizen 
was loyalty to the “party organization,” have become 
*bolters,” and made clear to the whole State that from 
the beginning they have had no principle, but have been 
and are guided solely by the dictates of the Louisiana 
Lottery Company. The primary election took place on 
Tuesday, March 22. The local vote, as stated last week, 
was a little over ninety thousand, with approximately forty- 
five thousand on each side. On the face of the returns 
there was a majority of several hundred for McEnery, but 
there were no protests where Foster commissioners had been 
in the majority, and there were a score of protests where 
McEnery commissioners were in the majority. In one 
country precinct only, where there had been no McEnery 
commissioners, it was found that the returns to the Foster 
committee showed a vote one hundred greater than was 
cast. The Foster men promptly consented to have these 
votes stricken out. On Thursday last the first of the pre- 
cincts in New Orleans where the wholesale frauds were 
charged was reached by the committee counting the vote. 
This committee consisted of three Foster men, three Mc- 
Enery men, and the Hon. John S. Young, the former law 
partner of Judge McEnery, but a supporter of Foster as 
chairman. After a three days’ contest, in which one witness 
after another had testified that all rules for conducting the 
primary had been set aside and that nearly half the vote 
polled was fraudulent, the committee decided, by a vote 
of 4 to 3, that the vote of the precinct must be thrown out. 
Upon this the McEnery men left the room, for the prin- 
ciple involved in the decision meant a majority of several 
hundred for Foster. The new split in the party, says the 
United Press telegram, is worse than the old, and the 
“ regular” Republican nominee may be elected. 


The Anti-Lottery people, however, say that they are 
now certain of victory. General Johnston telegraphs us that 
both the Governor and the Legislature will be Anti-Lottery, 
and adds, “ Hearty thanks to our Northern friends.” It 
may be, however, that Northern friends have still work to 
do, The “regular” Republican ticket is the one nomi- 
nated by a convention called by a Lottery stockholder, pre- 
sided over by a Lottery legislator, and managed from be- 
ginning to end by the partisans of the Lottery. There is 
also an Anti-Lottery Republican ticket in the field, due to 
the influence of President Harrison with the Federal offi- 
cials in Louisiana. Most of the white Republicans in 


Louisiana will probably vote for Foster, but if the decision 
shall, after all, rest with the negroes, the Northern oppo- 
nents must make the negro understand that he is disloyal 
to his Northern friends unless he votes against the Lottery. 
A week ago the “New Delta” said: “ We do not believe 
that the Lottery is no longer an issue.” The new split in 
the Democratic party may bring the whole country to this 
conclusion. We have not appealed for help for the Antt- 
Lottery cause since the “ regular” Democrats professed to 
have abandoned the Lottery issue. We were then proud 
of the fact that the five thousand dollars raised at the North 
had taken many times five million dollars from the value of 
the Lottery franchise. It may be, however, that the good 
work is not complete, and if any of our readers wish to con- 
tinue the fight to the finish, we will forward their contribu- 
tions to General Johnston. 


The Grand Jury of this city has had Dr. Parkhurst and 
his detectives, and several of the police officials, before it, 
in-an investigation of Dr. Parkhurst’s charges that the 
police authorities are protecting, instead of preventing, 
vice. The investigation has occupied a number of days, 
and has resulted in a presentment which is all the more 
effective that it is socautious. The presentment gives full 
credit to the Police Department for its splendid organiza- 
tion and its ability to cope with crime, but declares. that 
gambling-houses, disorderly houses, and the violation of 
the excise law are very prevalent, and are not seriously 
interfered with by the police. It points out the provisions 
of the statute which give the police authorities full power 
to act in the regulation and prevention of vice, gives speci- 
fications in support of its conclusion that the administra- 
tion of this department of the police is criminally negligent, 
and concludes as follows : 


“The force is paid liberally for the work of enforcing the law. 
They do enforce the law in many respects in a superior manner, but 
if they be permitted to discriminate in favor of certain forms of crime, 
for reasons well known to themselves, there is no telling where the same 
course will lead them to, or leave the interests of our city. Circum- 
stances and testimony offered have tended to show financial consider- 
ations, in some cases, for lax administration. Indeed, the publicity 
with which the law is violated and the immunity from arrest enjoyed 
by the law-breaker is inconsistent with any other theory. It is obvious 
that, when a confession by a law-breaker of payment for protection 
would subject him to penalties not only for his acknowledged crime, 
but also for bribe-giving, it is extremely difficult to collect trustworthy 
evidence in direct proof of such charges. It has been thought best at 
the present time to go no further than to make this general present- 
ment, so that the courts and the residents of our city may be properly 
informed and warned against the dangerous evil that is in the midst 
of us.” 

® 


If any evidence were needed to convince the public that 
the accusations of Dr. Parkhurst, thus substantiated by the 
Grand Jury, are well founded, that evidence would be 
afforded by the condition of this city last Sunday. All 
the daily papers, we believe, agree in reporting an unusual 
closing of the saloons. According to the New York 
“ Herald,” four thousand saloons were closed absolutely, 
most of them for the first time in five years, some of them 
for the first time in their history. Of the other three thou- 
sand saloons in the city, the portals were guarded carefully 
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and no one was admitted who was not known. The Liquor 
Dealers’ Association met on Saturday, and voted that all 
the saloons representing that Association should be closed. 
The very fact of such a meeting affords an almost whimsi- 
cal demonstration of the lawlessness of the traffic. The 
report in the “ Herald ” puts down the loss to the members 
of the Liquor Association of this single Sunday closing at 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Our belief that the saloons were generally closed, 
and the people who congregate in them were left to 
gather in the parks or on the street corners, is not alto- 
gether dependent upon newspaper reports. The fact is 
itself an indication, if not a demonstration, of what public 
opinion could do in New York City toward the closing 
of saloons and places of vice if it were always alert and 
earnest ; and it compels the conviction that the real and 
fundamental fault lies, not primarily with the police, but 
with the public, who have allowed this corruption, and 
who can prevent it whenever they are in earnest so to do. 


A second presentment by the Grand Jury vigorously 
condemns what is known as the “Spies Act,” a bill now 
pending in the Legislature, framed for the purpose of 


making private detective work illegal ; condemns the inser-' 


tion of disreputable advertisements in certain unnamed 
daily papers, which in one sheet at least are of a character 
such as “may perhaps be the subject of indictment by 
future Grand Juries;” and specifically condemns an 
attaché of the Tombs Police Court for: giving warning 
of a warrant issued against a certain gambling-house: it 
fails to indict him because advised that the evidence would 
not be sufficient to warrant a criminal conviction. These 
presentments constitute the fullest possible justification 
for Dr. Parkhurst’s general charges, and afford a founda- 
tion for an efficient public movement against gambling- 
houses, houses of vice, and disorderly saloons. 


The blow that London has struck for freedom is felt in 
New York. With characteristic sagacity, the “ Review 
of Reviews” for April devotes upwards of twenty-five 
pages to the asking of this question: “If a strong and 
wholesome municipal spirit can suddenly be infused 
throughout Greater London, with six million inhabitants, 
cannot the same spirit be infused throughout Greater New 
York, with three million inhabitants ?” Four years ago the 
outlook in London was as hopeless as it is in New York 
to-day. ‘“ A man might have walked the streets ten hours 
a day for a month,” says the editor of the “ Review,” 
“buttonholing every well-dressed and _ intelligent-looking 
citizen he met, and the chances are that he would not in 
that time have found a solitary person who could have 
explained to him how London was governed, or by what 
process it would be possible to find out how London was 
governed.” There was what Cromwell would have called 
“a godless and profitless jungle” of vestries and boards, 
but no one seemed to know or care what power or respon- 
sibility belonged to any one of them. The change began 
with the Local Government Act of 1889, consolidating the 
great metropolitan area and giving to it a central governing 
body known as the County Council. This body, as Mr. 
Clarke set forth in last week’s Christian Union, used what 
powers it had to make London decently habitable for the 
great mass of its citizens, and this year the progressive 
element within it came before the electors with a pro- 
gramme demanding larger powers and promising sstill 
further -social reforms. ‘The result was that all London 


became aroused, and municipal enthusiasm has taken the 
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place of municipal indifference. The main features of 
the programme were: (1) Complete self-government for 
London ; (2) public control of water, light, and trans- 
portation monopolies; (3) the taxation of landlords as 
well as renters, and a municipal tax on inheritances. 
In other words, the programme was a social one, and the 
rank and file of Londoners were found to care more for a 
local social programme than for the national political one. 
National party lines were shattered to pieces in the 
municipal contest, and advanced Liberalism triumphed in 
the city which was regarded as the stronghold of Conser- 


vatism and reaction. 


Now for the American parallel. In New York, as four 
years ago in London, there is a confusion of governing 
bodies, so that it is next to impossible to fix responsibility. 
The English metropolis was then the only city in England 
that was denied a fair measure of self-government, and the 
American metropolis is now the only city in New York that 
is denied a fair measure of self-government. When the 
hands of a city are so tied that, no matter how much it 
struggles, it can do next to nothing, it is certain not to strug- 
gle. Macaulay’s famous saying, that the cure for the evils of 
liberty is more liberty, applies to municipalities. The cure for 
the evils of local self-government is more local self-govern- 
ment. The people will not become aroused until there is 
something worth while to arouse them. In New York there 
is almost as much to arouse people as in London. It is 
true that New Yorkers are not the victims of private water 
companies, and, in fact, pay less for their whole water sup- 
ply than Londoners pay for the one item of interest on the 
watered stock of their water companies. But the gas and 
transportation monopolies of New York charge higher rates 
than those of London. Our working people who use the 
elevated roads during the “ rush” hours morning and evening 
pay thirty dollars a year for a service which actually costs 
but ten dollars, and all our people pay a dollar and a quarter 
a thousand for gas, though several English cities and one 
American city have shown that it can be made and distrib- 
uted for half this sum. The deliverance of New York from 
the grasp of monopolies, and the making of east New York a 
decent place of abode for its poorest citizens, is a task as 
capable of touching the hearts and consciences of public- 
spirited citizens as the corresponding problems in London. 


There is only one part of the article in the “ Review of 
Reviews ” which suggests a doubt as to whether municipal 
reform in New York could not be made as successful as in 
London, if New York were granted complete self-govern- 
ment, and local elections in New York, as in London, were 
separated from national elections. The contrast presented 
between the men who compose the London County Coun- 
cil and those who govern New York provokes one at 
first to despair. Among the one hundred and thirty-seven 
London Councilors are Lord Rosebery, the leader of the 
Radical party in England; Sir John Lubbock, the distin- 
guished financier; John Burns, the leader of the trades- 
unionists, and nearly a score of other men of national 
reputation. The members serve without pay, yet a dozen 
of them devote their entire time to the work of the Council, 
and “at least fifty give fully half their time.” “ Among 
the whole one hundred and thirty-seven there is not one 
man who has ever been suspected of corruption or abuse 
of trust.” When we compare this showing with that made 
by the Board of Aldermen in New York, we have little 
occasion for boasting of American institutions, Yet there 
is no occasion to despair of them, for the London Council, 
elected by a suffrage practically universal, is itself an 
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American institution. The reason that so many men of 
the first order have been elected in London is because 
there are problems of the first order to be grappled with. 
The reason that men of the forty-second order are elected 
- to our Board of Aldermen is because the problems are of 
the forty-second order. A little over a century ago it was 
our National Legislature that was a byword. The Conti- 
nental Congress at the close of its existence was composed 
of men of the meanest ability and character, and this in 
the midst of what Von Holst calls “the transfiguration 
splendor of the Revolutionary epoch” of statesmen. Only 
when the power of the National Congress was increased 
did the character of its members change for the better. If 
New York is given the power and responsibility of self- 
government, it may pass through a period of misgovern- 
ment, but the people have the remedy in their own hands, 
and are sure sooner or later to use it. 

The people of other States ought to understand, what 
the people of this State generally do understand, that it 
is no longer Judge Maynard who is on trial now, but the 
Legislature of the State of New York. Judge Maynard 
has been tried by a jury of his peers. The committee of 
the Bar Association which condemned him was composed 
almost wholly of members of his own political party. The 
Bar Association which acted on their report is a conserva- 
tive and cautious body. Judge Maynard’s letter, published 
in self-defense, so far from exculpating, adds force to the 
condemnation, since it took away the only excuse that 
charity could offer for his conduct ; namely, that he acted 
on a sudden and regrettable impulse. He declares, on the 
contrary, that his action was deliberate, and on thorough 
reconsideration he approves it. The committee appointed 
by the Legislature of the State of New York to investigate 
Judge Maynard is not conducting an investigation. It 
does not even seem to be endeavoring to acquit Judge 
Maynard. It is only abusing the Bar Association and its 
committee. The lawyers whom the committee of the 
Legislature has appointed to conduct the investigation 
prove themselves no match for the members of the Bar 
Association whom they have examined, and the only effect 
of the examination has been to bring out into clearer light 
and stronger condemnation the criminal character of 
Judge Maynard’s act. We use the word criminal advis- 
edly, since the ablest legal intellects of the State declare 
it to have been a crime, and designate the statute under 
which it could be punished. 


It was difficult to form a sound judgment in this case 
in the earlier stages, owing to the legal complications 
involved, and the elaborate but incongruous reports 
made concerning it by the daily papers. Even the report 
of the Committee of the Bar Association was too long 
for most busy men’s reading. We are indebted to 
this legislative investigation for bringing out in clear, 
-definite, and paragraph form the statement of the facts, 
as, for example, in the following statement by Mr. Cad- 
walader, in answér to the direct question, Wherein did 
Judge Maynard’s offense consist ? 


“ This, that, according to his own letter, which supplies the gravest 
proof against him, he entered into an unlawful criminal conspiracy with 
members of the State Board of Canvassers not to receive an amended 
return from Dutchess County, no matter how lawfully or properly sent 
to them; that, in pursuance of that conspiracy, when such a lawful 
and proper return was sent to them on December 22, he abstracted it 
from the office of the Comptroller and gave it to a person who took it 
away with him out of the city of Albany; that on December 29, when 
the State Board of Canvassers held its final meeting and awarded the 
certificate in the Dutchess County case, he, as their counsel, sat by 
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and allowed them to count the Mylod certificate, which the Court of 
Appeals had announced to be false and fraudulent, and had said they 
ought not to count; and he allowed members of the Board to state as 
the reason why they counted that return that there was no other one 
before them, he knowing that he had taken that other one from the 
Comptroller's office so that it might not reach them. All the facts show 
that this was done deliberately, and for the purpose of enabling them 
to give a certificate of election to aman who was not elected. That is 


my charge against Judge Maynard.” 

It is said that the report of the legislative investigating com- 
mittee has already been written, but that some of the Demo- 
cratic members of that committee refuse to sign it until at 
least the form of an investigation is gone through. It is 
not impossible that a sufficient number of the Democratic 
members of even this Legislature may refuse, after the 
results of the double investigation, to indorse at their leisure 
the offense perpetrated by Judge Maynard in haste. It is 
certain that any man who attempts to whitewash the 
offender will only succeed in tarring himself. 


The Senate has confirmed by unanimous vote the treaty 
with Great Britain, referring the Behring Sea dispute to a 
board of seven arbitrators: two to be appointed by the 
United States, two by Great Britain, and one each by 
France, Italy, and Sweden, a majority of the board to 
decide each question, and the decision to be binding on 
both countries. The following questions are to be sub- 
mitted for arbitration. 


“(1) What exclusive jurisdiction in the sea known as the Behring 
Sea, and what exclusive rights in the seal fisheries therein, did Russia . 
assert and exercise prior and up to the time of the cession of Alaska 
to the United States ? 

“ (2) How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the seal fish- 
eries recognized and conceded by Great Britain ? 

“(3) Was the body of water now known as the Behring Sea 
included in the phrase ‘ Pacific Ocean,’ as used in the treaty of 1825 
between Great Britain and Russia, and what rights, if any, in the 
Behring Sea were held and exclusively exercised by Russia after said 


treaty ? 

“(4) Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to 
the seal fisheries in Behring Sea east of the water boundary, in the 
treaty between the United States and Russia of the 30th of March, 
1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under that treaty? 

“(5) Has the United States any right, and, if so, what right, of 
protection or property in the fur seals frequenting the islands of the 
United States in Behring Sea when such seals are found outside of the 
ordinary three-mile limit ?” 


The gist of the whole dispute is embodied in the fifth ot 
these questions, which is the main question at issue be- 
tween the two countries. 


The Administration has done wisely in offering to 
the relatives of those Italians who were murdered 
by the New Orleans mob, and whose citizenship has 
been proved, the sum of 100,000 francs, or $20,000, 
as an indemnity; the payment to be accompanied by 
a declaration that the act is not to be interpreted as 
an acknowledgment of the responsibility of the United 
States for the failure of the local authorities in New 
Orleans to protect the lives of Italian citizens, but as an 
evidence of the good will of the United States Govern- 
ment, and its desire to make whatever reparation it can 
for the wrong inflicted at New Orleans. Under our fed- 
eral system, which it is so difficult to make foreigners un- 
derstand, the Government cannot do more than express, 
through some such act as this, its entire disapproval of a 
local outrage upon foreigners, and its willingness to make 
such reparation as is possible. It remains, however, a 
serious question whether the general Government ought not 
to have more direct control in cases where the provisions of 
treaties are violated. It is believed that this act on the 
part of the Government will result in an early re-establish- 
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ment of friendly and diplomatic relations between this 
country and Italy, which have been suspended for some 
months past. 

& 

A series of dynamite explosions in Paris during the past 
few days has awakened widespread alarm, and has led the 
Government into very vigorous aggressive action. So far, 
by happy chance, no lives have been lost, but a number of 
people have been severely injured, and something like a 
panic prevailed for a short time among the official people, 
some of whom, as magistrates, have been compelled to 
pass upon the crimes of Anarchists. The police of Paris 
possess a very thorough knowledge of the residents of the 
great city at every moment, and they are always fully 
informed as to the whereabouts and doings of the colony 
of foreign Anarchists. ‘The Government has punished the 
whole body of Anarchists for the recent disorders by expel- 
ling from the country forty of the leading members of the 
Anarchist colony in that city. The offenders, however, 
are natives, not foréigners, and in securing Ravachol the 
police laid their hands on the responsible criminal. He 
has made a confession which clears up the mystery of the 
explosions in the Boulevard St. Germain and at the Lobau 
barracks. In the first, an infernal machine was placed 
on the stairs ; in the second, a metal mold filled with dyna- 
mite was used. A bill has just passed the French Senate 
making the use of dynamite for unlawful purposes a crime 
punishable with death. The approach of May-day, with 
its great celebration by the working people, has made the 
Government apprehensive, but there is no evidence that 
any connection exists between the French working classes 
and the group of people who would aid or justify the use 
of dynamite as a means of social warfare. Louise Michel, 
who, like a stormy petrel, is always abroad in revolutionary 
times, predicts the near approach of a social revolution, 
but, outside of the Anarchists’ headquarters and newspaper 
offices, France was apparently never further from any 
serious disorder. 

Mr. Balfour’s success as the leader of the House ot 
Commons is by no means unequivocal. The gay air of 
indifference, the easy assumption, and the tone of irony 
which were so effective in dealing with turbulent Irish 
members are not to the taste of the House of Commons in 
the man who assumes the leadership. That body is of an 
extremely matter-of-fact and practical temper. It tolerates 
eloquence from only a very few of its most eminent members, 
and it expects its leader to be serious. Mr. Balfour has 
not succeeded in conveying this impression. He fails to 
stamp himself upon the House. He is often absent during 
question-time, and he has more than once failed of that 
instant resource and mental decision which the leader of 
the House pre-eminently needs. There is a growing 
impression that, despite his remarkable qualities, he has 
not the grip and seriousness of a leader, nor the construct- 
ive power of a statesman. He introduced the Irish Local 
Government Bill, which was to be the consummation of his 
Irish administration, so ineffectively that the bill was 
nearly wrecked in the launching. He treated it as if he 
despised it, and his unconscious attitude seems to be 
generally shared by the members of the House. This is 
the sixth session of the present Parliament, and sixth 
sessions are proverbially unlucky for the party in power. 

We understand that the Rev. Mr. Fairbanks, son of the 
well-known missionary, and a graduate of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has by a unanimous vote received missionary 
appointment from the American Board. Two of the three 
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supplementary questions which we have already reported 
were sent to him, though in a modified form. In reply to 
the third—that relating to future probation—he took the 
agnostic ground; that is to say, he held that all who have 
known Christ have had a decisive probation, and as to. 
those who have not known Christ here he has no knowl- 
edge, and thinks that Scripture affords no clear and 
positive revelation. The Prudential Committee has been 
asked by the Faculty and by the Society of Inquiry in the 
Andover Seminary to give a hearing upon one of the other 
two cases already reported in our columns, with a view to 
a reconsideration. We very earnestly hope that this will 
be granted, and that the non-resident members of the Pru- 
dential Committee, Dr. Storrs and Mr. Blatchford, will, if 
possible, be present at the hearing. It is, in our judgment, 
a great mistake to determine the question of health of a 
volunteer for missionary service by the question whether a 
life insurance company would give him insurance. In the 
particular case now pending, Mr. W. is a man of remark- 
ably good physique, and apparently in perfect health. His 
risk would be declined only because pulmonary disease 
has been in his family. It is clear that such a man might 
be admirably adapted to do good work, and be reasonably 
sure of efficient health and long life, in a southern climate. 
There is a curious inconsistency in allowing a life insurance 
company to determine the question of a volunteer’s health 
for the Prudential Committee, and not allowing the 
churches, whose servant the Prudential Committee is, to 
have any voice whatever in passing upon his theological 


qualifications. 


The steamship Missouri, which sailed from this city 
with a cargo of flour for the relief of the starving Russian 
peasants on March 15, is now due at the Baltic port of 
Libau. The Indiana, from Philadelphia, bent on the same 
mission, preceded it, and was received with an outbreak of 
unmistakable gratitude. It is due to the energy of the 
“ Weekly Northwestern Miller,” of Minneapolis, that the 
Missouri carried out six million pounds of flour, accompanied 
by Mr. Edgar, the editor, who will personally supervise its 
distribution, Atlhough largely made up of the gifts of the 
millers of the Northwest, the Missouri’s cargo represents the 
voluntary contributions of not less than twenty-five States 
and Territories, contributions brought here from all points of 
the country free of charge by the different railroads. The 
use of the ship was a gift from its owners. The Chamber of 
Commerce, of this city, on the day before the sailing of the 
Missouri, filled up the last available space in the steam- 
ship with additional flour. There has been of late years 
no more practical or hopeful illustration of the growing 
feeling of brotherhood than this effort on the part of the 
farmers of this country to relieve the suffering farmers of 
the great Russian plains. The world has gone no small 
distance toward the Christian ideal when misery on the 
Volga is thus able to tap the resources of prosperity on the 
Mississippi. 

& 

The legislation now pending in this State to regulate 
telephone charges, and the condition of affairs which ren- 
ders this legislation necessary, afford a new illustration of 
the principle for which The Christian Union has long con- 
tended, that the owners and operators of those conven- 
iences which modern civilization has rendered essential 
to the conduct of business, such as the railroad, the tele- 
graph, and the telephone, ought not to be allowed to levy 
such charges on the public as the business will bear. 
The charge should be determined by legislation, after 
investigation. We are informed that it is proposed to 
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double the present telephone charges in New York and 
Brooklyn, and these charges are already, as it seems to us, 
extravagantly high. This is not all. The service of the 
ordinary telephone is so unsatisfactory that subscribers are 
almost coerced into putting in the long-distance telephone, 
with an increase of price from fifty to one hundred per 
cent. A bill is now pending to regulate these charges. 
We are not familiar with the details of the bill, but the 
principle is sound, and we advise the readers of this paper 
who live in the State of New York to mark any member of 
the Assembly or the Senate who votes in such a way as to 
leave the monopoly of the telephone undisturbed. 


GENERAL News.—The latest news from Venezuela is 
to the effect that the revolution agains: President Palacio 
is gaining ground; an engagement between the President’s 
troops and the insurgents under General Crespo has taken 
place, and the latter were defeated. Mandalay, the 
capital of Burmah, was in great part destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday of last week; it is estimated that 200,000 
people have been deprived of their homes; the city was 
composed mainly of lightly built wooden huts. A revolt 
of natives in British Burmah against the English rule 
is reported, Riots took place in Prague on Tuesday of 
last week ; the authorities had forbidden the proposed cele- 
bration of the Bohemians in honor of Comenius, the educa- 
tional reformer, who was born three hundred years ago on 
March 29, and the public disturbance was in consequence 
of the feeling of the populace, who resented the prohibi- 
tion as caused by Ultramontane influences, Prince Bis- 
marck celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday on Friday of 
last week. Several Western States were visited by tor- 
nadoes and severe storms on Thursday of last week; in 
Kansas two or three small towns were partly destroyed, and 
it is thought that about fifty persons lost their lives. The 
New York City Board of Park Commissioners have been so 
far influenced by the public indignation in regard to the 
Central Park driveway law that they have asked the 
Legislature to repeal the law; a bill to that effect has been 
passed by the Senate. Two fires in New Orleans on 
Sunday destroyed over $3,000,000 worth of cotton, cot- 
ton-presses, and houses. The Geary Anti-Chinese Bill 
has passed the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 179 to 42; it absolutely prohibits any Chinese enter- 
ing this country, without regard to previous residence, 
and excepting only diplomatic and other Government 
agents; Chinese already residents are to be given certifi- 
cates of the fact, and non-possession of such certificates is 
to make further residence unlawful. 


R 


The universal Church, and indeed the whole country, will 
learn with regret that Dr. William M. Taylor, the pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church of New York City, has been 
stricken with paralysis. The attack, though at first rendering 
him speechless, proves not to be so serious as was naturally 
feared, and at the time of this writing he seems to be in the way 
of a permanent recovery. Dr. Taylor, apart from his parish 
work, has rendered great service to the pulpit in America by his 
expository sermons on the Old Testament. These have been 
published in successive volumes, and afford admirable illus- 
trations of the way in which Old Testament narratives can 
be used for practical and spiritual ends. They are marked 
by that common sense and that spiritual fervor which char- 
acterize the best type of Scotch preachers. The papers an- 
nounce that Dr. Taylor’s name is under favorable consideration 
for the presidency of the Scotch United Presbyterian College 
at Edinburgh, an institution which is rather a theological semi- 
nary than a college. 
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Principal Fairbairn 


The Christian Union introduces to its readers this week 
Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, who may, without exaggeration, be called the most 
conspicuous figure in theological circles in England. He 
is now visiting this country in company with Mr. 
A. W. W. Dale, of Cambridge University. His purpose 
in coming was the delivery of the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
in Yale University, and the Ely Lectures in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. This is not his first visit to the United 
States. He has been here before as lecturer at Chautau- 
qua and at Andover. 

Principal Fairbairn is a Scotchman by birth, is about 
fifty-four years of age, and is just now in the full 
vigor of a splendid manhood. No one in Congrega- 
tional circles in America occupies a position so unique 
as Dr. Fairbairn in England. He had already become 
famous as a pastor, an author, and as Principal of Airedale 
College when the project of establishing a Congregational 
institution at Oxford was first raised. For generations Ox- 
ford had been the center of the most intense High Church- 
ism and conservatism, and probably for that reason was 
selected as the seat of the newcollege. Ecclesiastically 
the war was carried into the heart of a hostile country, 
and the prophets of disaster were numerous and persistent. 
Drs. Dale and Fairbairn led in the movement. A plan 
was devised for the removal of Spring Hill College to the 
University City; a large fund was raised, Dr. Fairbairn 
was chosen Principal, and now, within half a decade from 
the breaking of ground for the first building, the project is 
an assured and splendid success. Mansfield College is 
one of the most beautiful colleges at Oxford, and decidedly 
the most attractive of the newer ones. Keble looks 
tawdry beside the rich and beautiful simplicity of Mans- 
field. The institution corresponds to a theological sem- 
inary with us, and is exclusively designed for training 
candidates for the ministry. During his few years at 
Oxford Dr. Fairbairn has been most heartily received 
even by those who could not be expected to favor his teach- 
ings. The reason is not far to find. Few men in our 
time so perfectly illustrate Matthew Arnold’s now classic 
phrase, “ sweetness and light.” He is not only one of 
the ablest thinkers at Oxford, but his spirit is thoroughly 
hospitable to all opinion and activity which help the com- 
mon work; and while his intellect is as keen as a Damas- 
cus blade, his temper is genial, kindly, and heartily sym- 
pathetic. Mansfield College has been a great boon to 
Oxford. It offers the highest and finest culture, combined 
with a spirit both liberal and evangelical, and that com- 
bination was unknown in that University before. The 
chapel of the College already surpasses even St. Mary’s 
in the attractiveness and inspiring power of its pulpit. 
Principal Fairbairn aims to have there the ablest preachers 
he can secure, and as a consequence such men as Drs. Dale, 
Mackennal, Clifford, Allon, Glover, Bruce of Edinburgh, 
Hugh Price Hughes, R. F. Horton, C. A. Berry, and G. S. 
Barrett are often heard there, while Dr. Fairbairn’s own 
times of service are always anticipated with keenest delight. 
The audience is by no means confined to Nonconformists, 
for Churchmen from the various colleges, and university 
Professors and their families, always throng to the com- 
modious and beautiful chapel. It is perfectly safe to say 
that the pulpit of Mansfield College Chapel is now 
the most influential in Oxford, and that it is so solely 
because it is occupied by the ablest and most inspiring 
preachers. 

Dr. Fairbairn has already achieved a distinguished repu- 
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tation as an author, his chief works being: “ Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion and History,” “ Studies in the Life 
of Christ,” “ Religion in History and the Life of To-day.” 
He also edited the last lectures of Dr. Edwin Hatch; and 
is to be the next Gifford Lecturer before the University of 
Glasgow, in succession to Professor Max Miller. 

The Congregational churches of England honored them- 
selves and him in electing Dr. Fairbairn Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales in 1883. In 
the meetings of the International Council of Congregation- 
alists in London last year, Principal Fairbairn was, next to 
Dr. Dale, the most conspicuous figure, and his fervid and 
brilliant addresses will never be forgotten by those who 
heard them. 

His visit to the United States is all too short for those 
who would delight to hear and entertain him, but the 
Atlantic is getting narrower year by year, and probably we 
shall see his face many times in the future. It gives The 
Christian Union sincere pleasure to assure Principal Fair- 
bairn that on this side the water he has a large and con- 
stantly growing circle of friends, who recognize the value 
of his work, have been inspired by his words, and who, if 
he will visit them again, will give him a glad and enthu- 


siastic welcome. 


Dr. Parkhurst Sustained 


The action of the Grand Jury, reported in another 
column, fully justifies the previous presentment of the New 
York police by Dr. Parkhurst. The New York police are 
admirable conservers of property rights; but the public 
suspicion that they regulate vice more for personal benefit 
than for public welfare is no longer a mere suspicion ; it is 
a definite charge, preferred, not by a single individual only, 
but by the Grand Jury, after investigation, and upon evidence 
offered in substantiation of the charge. 

Dr. Parkhurst has rendered both community and church 
a noble service—at what cost to himself the public cannot 
imagine. He has proved the power of the pulpit and the 
power of public conscience when the prophet of God 
appeals toit. A broadside in every morning journal in New 
York would not have produced the same impression on the 
city that this single preacher has produced. Was it 
necessary for him to visit in person the houses of vice that 
he might expose them? We neither know nor care. 
Generally the commander-in-chief relies on scouts to tell 
him of the enemy’s forces. But if Alfred the Great 
chooses to disguise himself as a wandering minstrel and 
enter in person the Danish camp, and so prepare himself 
for to-morrow’s battle, and make it victory, who criticises 
his reckless courage ? 

The truth is, there are some people whom the clergyman 
can never suit. If he goes to the house of vice, they con- 
demn him for going where he ought not to be seen. If 
he does not go, they condemn him for preaching against 
vices that he knows nothing of. If he condemns municipal 
corruption, they find fault because he preaches politics, 
and tell him to “ preach the Gospel.” If he preaches the 
Gospel and leaves municipal corruption alone, they ask 
why he does not preach on live topics, which men are 
interested in. If he specifies, they accuse him of being 
personal, If he does not specify, they scoff at him for 
dealing in generalities. It is hard work for a preacher to 
please the organs of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
It really is not worth his while to try. 
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Not Crushed, but Enriched 


One of the characteristics of a great worker is the power 
of abstraction, of getting one’s self entirely from under the 
spell of his surroundings and concentrating his whole force 


on the thing in hand. The differences between men in the | 


possession of this power are astonishing. Some men 
require every favorable condition for the accomplishment 
of their work; others can work under all conditions. 
Some men must have solitude, silence, and agreeable 
surroundings ; other men are indifferent to society, tumult, 
and personal discomfort. Give them only standing room 
and they will do their work. But there is another and 
more important kind of abstraction: it is the ability to 
throw off one’s cares and burdens, and to do one’s work as 
if it were the only thing in the world waiting to be done. 
There are many times when it seems to the man or woman 
who has any special intellectual, artistic, or spiritual task 
to achieve, as if life were simply a series of interruptions. 
There are all sorts of claims upon one’s time; there are, 
above all, the perpetual claims upon one’s hope, strength, 
and vitality made by sorrow, anxiety, and care. It re- 
mains true, nevertheless, that very much of the greatest 
work that has been done in the world has been done 
under the worst apparent conditions. The great artists 
and great writers, as a rule, have been men even more 
exposed to the invasions of calamity than other men. 
Dante’s life was apparently the worst possible life for the 
creation of great art ; but such was his power of concen- 
tration, of holding all these enemies to his work in check, 
that he turned unfavorable conditions into direct contribu- 
tors to the depth and volume of his work. This is the 
secret of great intellectual or spiritual work. It is not to 
be conquered by one’s cares or overburdened by one’s sor- 
rows, but to have the power of withdrawing into one’s self, 
of holding them in check and doing one’s work in a way 
as if they were not. The supreme thing in life is to get 
one’s work done, and it is the highest unselfishness to hold 
one’s personal life, as it were, in abeyance at times, while 
one achieves that for which he was sent into the world. 
One cannot do this without doing more. He who is able 
to hold himself above the waves of personal calamity will 
be, in a way, buoyed up by them. There is an immense 
enrichment in the very cares, sorrows, and anxieties which 
so sorely perplex and at times exhaust us. Instead of 
being hindrances, they may be inlets into a strength greater 
than ours. To accept them as Dante accepted his life- 
long sorrow, and get the most out of it instead of being 
crushed by it, is to give one’s work an eloquence, a magni- 
tude, and a depth which stamp it as something almost 
superhuman. God never intended any faithful worker to 
be crushed. Life, even in its vicissitudes, ought to be the 
supreme aid of every man in the doing of his work. 


No Alliance with Vice 


The demand in this city for an enforcement of the laws 
against houses of vice is met by a counter demand for 
their regulation. In Paris, we are told, they are regulated, 
disease is prevented, and—vice is safe. As though the 
object of law was to make vice safe! Vice, it is said, has 
“come to stay.” Yes! So has the devil come to stay. 
But so, also, have virtue, purity, honor, come to stay. And 
these two are deadly enemies, with their hands on each 
other’s throats. He who proposes to patch up an alliance 
between them is an enemy to society. They are to fight 
the battle out, till one or the other lies dead at his enemy’s 
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feet. Vice may conquer virtue to-day or to-morrow ; but 
virtue will make no compromise with vice. It may suffer 
defeat, but not dishonor. 

We want no legislation framed to take away the penalty 
against vice which God has decreed against it. Law 
should never make sin easier and safer, though it may not 
always succeed in making it more difficult and dangerous. 
There are men in this community who have enlisted in the 
campaign against social corruption till the war is over; 
they will never send out a white flag, or offer any other 
terms to the enemy than unconditional surrender. Vice is 
bad enough in New York, but it is worse in Paris. 


Much in Little 


The Hartford “ Courant” gets at the heart of the issue 
involved in the latest phase of the American Board contro- 
versy. Quoting from and criticising our contemporary, 
the New York “ Independent,” it says : 

“It is hardly for the editorial and other theologians who so strenuously 
resisted the action taken at Minneapolis, and who were so overwhelm- 
ingly outvoted there, to determine the ‘force’ of that action. Mi- 
norities sometimes misconceive the situation in this queer way, but 
usually their enlightenment is merely a question of time. 

“ Another misconception of the facts on the part of our New York 
contemporary is worth pointing out and correcting. It expresses very 
great regret that the ‘old spirit of antagonism to the Board’ should 
be breaking out again. This is to put the boot on the wrong leg with 
a vengeance. What is breaking out again is the old spirit of self- 
willed insubordination in the mission-rooms to the authority of the 
Board and the known and clearly expressed will of the Congregational 
churches.” 


Volumes could not say more. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator knows a great surgeon whose motto might 
read: “It is but lost labor that ye haste.” A professional 
brother has said of him: “I know no man who accomplishes so 
much in a day; and yet I have never seen his pace hurried by a 
second. How this is arranged I do not know, but I have never 
gone to him to seek advice, or ask active services, that I have 
not found him apparently with time on his hands, and ready to 
give attention to me and my affairs.” 

This same great surgeon has himself explained his method 


under the cover of advice to a young physician setting out on 


that road over which he has traveled. 

“ Never hurry,” his warning ran. “If you are called to an 
urgent case, and happen to be washing your hands, dry every 
finger carefully. Find your hat and coat, and put them on with 
no undue excitement. If you go on foot, do not run—wa/é. 
You will get to work just as soon as the man who rushes out in 
the cold with wet hands, and arrives at his patient’s bedside 
breathless.” 


The young physician laid his senior’s advice to heart in the 
following manner: 

His first urgent call came while he was in the midst of shaving, 
and one side of his face was still covered with lather. Seizing 
a towel, he scrubbed away the soap, and dashed out into the 
street on his errand of life or death. On reaching the house, 
he was taken at once to his patient’s room. She proved to be 
an old woman, and seemed in suffering. 

“ How long have you been ill, madam?” was the first ques- 
tion. 

“ Twenty-seven years, doctor,” moaned the sufferer. 

No one who has not seen illness can appreciate the wholesome 
effect on the patient at the entrance of a physician who brings 
with him an atmosphere of calm. Another great healer of men 
has happily said: 

“ In the first place, of all qualities in the physician or surgeon, 
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no one takes rank with imperturbability. It means coolness and 
presence of mind under all circumstances, calmness amid ‘the 
storm, clearness of judgment in moments of grave peril, immo- 
bility, impassiveness.” But it is not in the sick-room alone that 
the a bsence of flurry proves itself a negative power. 


The Spectator was lately taken over the works of an enormous 
furnace, where the din was frantic, and where white-hot metal 
was molded like bread. On every side were flying sparks and 
running streams of molten iron, and what seemed deadly pitfalls 
for the unwary. The writer was made aware of his somewhat 
hasty and nervous walk by a hand on his shoulder. “ Walk 
slowly, and don’t hurry,” said the warning voice of an habitué. 
The hint t aken, the Spectator’s eyes were opened, and he saw 
that no one of the employees was hurried, and that in these 
words lay the secret of the possibility of living in this atmosphere 
of confusion, deafening noise, and danger. 


Why is it that the busy souls of the world seem less hurried than 
the drones? If it is not because they have less leisure from labor, 
can it be because they know how to labor leisurely? Martin 
Luther prayed most on the days he was most oppressed with 
work. The Spectator knows a woman full of works and neces- 
sary worries, who says: 

“I move more slowly and take all the time I want for each 
minutia on my busiest days. At other times it does not matter 
so much.” 

As a consequence she is unharassed in expression, placid in 
man ner, and a restful and helpful companion. 

The Spectator was interested in contrasting this worker with 
another, who accomplishes quite as much in the world, but in 
another way, and at usurious rate of interest paid in her own 
nerve-power, and in the vitality of her family generally. Her 
meals are eaten with her hat on her head, that she may be 
ready to set out so soon as the last mouthful passes her lips. 
The table talk is the mapping out of plans for the campaign, 
and a sense of unrest pervades the atmosphere. No one ever 
sees a member of the family without hearing the words, “Oh, 
I’m so tired !” 

Nowonder! Although not actually active themselves, they are 
all used as oars to accelerate the progress of the worker’s boat ; 
and for herself, an occasional breakdown and a subsequent and 
expensive rest- cure are looked on as the direct results of her devo- 
tion toa sense of duty. Her excuse for thus using up her forces, 
and then living on her margin of reserve strength until that, too, 
is exhausted, lies in that much abused and misapplied proverb, 
“It is better to wear out than to rust out.” 


While still thinking on this subject, the Spectator saw a pretty 
sight in a street-car, where so much human nature may be found 
by hearing ears and seeing eyes. A mother and father with 
their children came in, all evidently tired out with a day of 
pleasure. The empty baskets which the boy carried pointed to a 
picnic. The husband carried the baby, and the mother held a 
little toddler by the hand. An older girl followed her, and before 
the mother could interfere she had lifted the little one into the 
seat by her. 

“Lean against me; mother’s tired,” I heard her whisper. 
They were all tired, but they were all considerate and thought- 
ful of each other. Even the baby did not fret. 

The Spectator was thinking that it would be interesting to- 
know what manner of training had produced this family, when 
the car stopped. The little ones were hurrying to the steps, but 
the mother checked them. 

“Don’t hurry, children,” she said, with sweetest placidity. 
“Take your time. Don't hurry.” 

There it was again. Festina lente. 1s this really the secret. 
of successful living ? 


Mo good bn stealth and blush to find it fame. 
Pope. 
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Intellectual Life in Chicago 
By Willis J. Abbot 


-|T is scarcely necessary now to combat the 
theory, once generally accepted, that Chi- 
cago neither cherishes lofty ideals nor af- 
fords congenial surroundings for the man 
who finds other pursuits than the amass- 
ing of superfluous dollars contributory to his 
happiness. The city has passed out of the 
period when to outdo Cincinnati in the number of hogs 
packed in a week was a matter for general congratulation, 
and when art exhibitions were composed chiefly of ambi- 
tious needlework and crayon portraits. That era is not 
so very far in the past, but it is passed, and exists now only 
in the jaded fancy of the newspaper paragrapher, whose 
vivacious “* Miss Wabash” still freezes the blue blood of 
lordly Englishmen with the mortuary statistics of the stock- 
yards, roams about the face of the earth boasting proudly 
of “ Paw’s” prowess with the cleaver, and involves her- 
self in as many embarrassing blunders at the mention of 
the name of Bacon as there are new clothes in which to 
drape an old and very obvious pun. 

It would be idle to say that the intellectual is the domi- 
nating spirit of Chicago life. Of no American town—save 
university seats—can that be affirmed with entire truth. 
The life of the American man is still the life of a money- 
getter. But there is in the Western city a larger class find- 
ing in the higher things of life its choicest pleasures. 
There being no: leisure class in Chicago, and but few 
professional authors or artists, those who seek the pleas- 
ures of intellectual life must snatch the time from busy 
lives, and make the effort with no hope of other gain than 
the gratification which the consciousness of mental devel- 
opment gives. 

The oldest and strongest literary clubs in Chicago are 
associations of women—the Fortnightly, now in its nine- 
teenth year, and the Chicago Women’s Club, which was 
founded sixteen years ago. Both are progressive and 
prosperous, having well-appointed rooms in the Art Insti- 
tute building. The papers presented at the meetings of 
these clubs are not infrequently of a high order of literary 
merit, and occasionally reappear in the pages of the maga- 
zines. A case in point is the series of articles in the 
“Century ” last year upon “ The Women of the French 
Salons.” These papers were from the pen of Mrs. Amelia 
Gere Mason, of the Fortnightly Club, and had their origin 
in an essay prepared by her to read before that organiza- 
tion. The Women’s Club, for its part, pursues other than 
purely literary ideals. It is a leader in philanthropic 
reforms and a factor in municipal politics as well, having 
managed to snatch from the clutches of local politicians 
sundry posts in hospitals, police stations, and the like, 
and to fill the positions with women, as humanity and 
decency demanded. 

The multiplicity of literary clubs—those clearing-houses 
for ideas—may fairly be cited as evidence of the extent to 
which Chicago concerns itself with things neither sordid 
nor trivial. To enumerate them all would be impossible ; 
to recount even half of them, wearisome. The more noted 


_ are the Chicago Literary Club and the Twentieth Century 


Club, which have their rooms in the Art Institute building. 
The latter strives to secure readings and addresses from 
authors and scientists of National reputation, and there 
are few literary workers of the first rank in the United 
States who have not at one time or another enjoyed its 
hospitality. The Sunset Club, modeled upon New York’s 
famous Twilight Club, numbers over one thousand mem- 
bers, and seldom sits down to one of its fortnightly dinners 
with less than two hundred and fifty in attendance. 

Social problems are developing fast in Chicago. Itself 
a creature of a few decades’ growth, the city has seen the 
sudden development of a great body of the very poor, 
with all the attendant wretchedness that increasing rents 
and decreasing wages imply. An unusually large foreign 
population gives an element of turbulence to the situation. 


It is but natural that out of this condition of affairs, oppress- 
ive to the poor and threatening the future welfare of the 
rich, there should have been bred an intelligent interest in 
the study of economics and social science. Special clubs 
having for their purpose the discussion and agitation of divers 
economic and social theories spring up in great numbers and 
flourish. The Single Tax Club, made up, as its name im- 
plies, of disciples of Henry George, and the Secular Union, 
an organization of pronounced radicals of every variety of 
political, religious, and ethical belief, are examples. A 


very excellent manifestation of this spirit of inquiry into 


the remedies for existing social evils was the Economic 
Conferences of a year ago. A number of gentlemen sub- 
scribed to a fund for bringing to Chicago the ablest repre- 
sentatives obtainable of the social remedies which are 
making the greatest headway among the people, to expound 
their creeds. 

The libraries of Chicago bid fair to become famous. 
The oldest one of them dates only—like everything else in 
this youthful city—from the time of the great fire, 1871. 
This is the free public library of the city, housing 170,000 
books, serving 43,749 card-holders, and circulating in the 
year 1891 938,902 volumes. One may be pardoned for 
dwelling with a pride typically Chicagoan upon the “ big- 
ness ” of these figures when it is learned by the report of 
the librarian, Mr. Hild, that the total circulation of all 
classes of books in the library exceeds that of the Boston 
Public Library. To a great extent, no doubt, this is due 
to the strenuous and intelligent efforts made by the Library 
Board to put the wealth of books at the command of all. 
Delivery stations are established in different parts of the 
city, though the main library is centrally located and con- 
venient of access. There are now twenty-four of these 
stations at which a reader may leave his card and list of 
books in the morning, receiving the desired volume at 
night. The library is sorely handicapped by insufficient 
quarters, being in the fourth story of the City Hall. A site 
for a new building, however, has been found, a special tax 
for building purposes has been levied, of which $300,000 
is now in the hands of the trustees with which to begin the 
erection of a $1,200,000 edifice. 

The Newberry Library, with its noble endowment, will 
be a reference library for scholars. With 80,000 books 
already collected, a magnificent building of New Hamp- 
shire granite in construction, and an income greater than 
that of any other American library, the commanding 
position it is to assume is already in sight. The librarian is 
Dr. W. F. Poole, of “ Poole’s Index” fame. The new 
University of Chicago, richly endowed, but still embryotic, 
has purchased of a bankrupt German university a collec- 
tion of 280,000 books and a great mass of manuscripts. 
There is no reason to fear that a college which has so 
startled educational circles by the liberality of the salaries 
paid its professors will be lacking in that fundamental of 
university training, a great library. A fourth collection 
of books is assured the city by the recent court decision 
upholding the will by which the late John Crerar left 
$3,000,000 for the establishment of a circulating library 
on the south side. 

Chicago to-day stands for something in art. Its archi- 
tecture, both public and domestic, seldom descends to the 
commonplace, and often affords specimens worthy of the 
commendation of the keenest critics. The Art Institute, 
which only a decade ago moved into an admirable build- 
ing of its own, has now found its present home too small, 
and has begun the erection of a noble palace of art upon 
that lake front which is destined to be one of Chicago’s 
chief glories. It may be of interest to note that the ruling 
spirit of the Art Institute is the son of a famous Chicago 
grain speculator whose prowess as a “bear” has made his 
name—or nickname, rather—and eccentricities familiar to 
all newspaper readers. 

Nor can Chicago be ignored as a home of music. The 
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city whose liberality enticed Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra from New York, supplying them with a liberal 
subsidy and a noble hall in which to play, fixed its status 
in the music-loving world by that act alone. The Apollo 
Society can only be mentioned here, although its special 
evenings of oratorio before audiences of wage-workers 
merit more than a passing allusion upon grounds other 
than musical. 

Of professional authors Chicago has but few. Mr. 
Eugene Field, who achieves a livelihood by his humor and 
extended fame with his dainty lullabies and ballads of 
childhood, is perhaps the most shining light among pro- 
fessed literary workers. At least two books of more than 
ordinary literary merit, however, stand representative of 
the literary recreations of the Chicago business man. The 
clever little brochure, “ The Insomnia of Shakespeare,”’ writ- 


ten in moments of relaxation from a business intimately. 


connected with Chicago’s pet staple, the pig, won for Mr. 
Franklin H. Head more than a local reputation. And 
certainly no one who has read Mr. Henry B, Fuller’s 
charming little idyl of Italian life, “The Chevalier de 
Pensieri Vani,” will deny that in the author of that work 
Chicago has a littérateur who ranks high among writers in 
an age when so many write well. 

Any attempt to demonstrate by the citation of material 
evidence the intellectual tone of a city must of necessity be 
incomplete. But, however incredulous the reader may be, 
a very brief experience of Chicago life would convince 
him that with the liberal store of Boston money which 
rebuilt Chicago after the great fire—and reaped a hand- 
some profit in so doing—there came also something of that 
Boston spirit of inquiry and scholarship which has so long 
‘enabled the Massachusetts city to retain its pre-eminence 
in the world of thought. Not a quarter of a century has 
passed since the city was laid in ashes, but in that period 
the people have found time to rebuild the town in enduring 
structures of steel and granite, to regain their shattered 
fortunes, and to make such advance in the cultivation of 
the finer and higher side of human life as fully justifies the 
pride they are not slow to manifest in their city. 


A Pulpit Query 
IT. 
By a Layman 


In The Christian Union, a while ago, under the above 
caption was propounded the question : “ Why do not relig- 
ious teachers appeal less to churchly sentiment and more 
to Christian sense?” ‘To the fact that they do not, it was 
suggested, is attributable the growing lack of interest in 
church services. And the first specification offered, on a 
line towards this improvement, was that which first catches 
(or fails to catch) the attention of hearers—mode and tone 
of utterance. 

Under that same query comes another matter, which often 
puzzles the layman’s mind when listening to a “ good 
Gospel sermon,” filled with plentiful phrases in the regular 
old “ form of sound words” which he has heard until they 
are “‘a// sound, . . . signifying nothing ;” and he dully 
wonders what the preacher expects to accomplish in par- 
ticular, and what the aim of his work is in general. The 
thing meant is a tiresome repetition of the series of stock 
subjects that every Protestant minister for the past hun- 
dred years has preached upon, and a “ damnable iteration ” 
of ideas and forms of speech, once inspired and inspiring, 
but now lifeless. It is, like the first specification, very 
largely a rhetorical fault; but it is worth a little considera- 
tion because it compels other and graver ones. 

Readers of The Christian Union will have perused with 
deep satisfaction a sermon in the issue of February 6, by 
the Rev. George A. Gordon, of Boston, on “ The Christian 
Motive to Repentance.” The opening sentences were 
striking and most suggestive : ‘“ How radical the preaching 
of Jesus was, how fundamental the questions with which 
he busied himself! ... He addressed himself to the 
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enduring necessities of the human heart.” When God 
chose to make personal revelation of himself, it was done 
through the mortal lips and in the human speech of One 
whose preaching, now two thousand years old, is still 
fresh, vital, and even more powerful in influence than 
when it was uttered. It was indeed “ radical;” it went 
to the roots of things. True, it was racy of the soil from 
which it sprang; it was genuinely Oriental, and Hebraic at 
that ; it had its special illustrations in the homely life of the 
common folk of the time, and its direct application to the 
peculiar sins of the motley medley of peoples gathered 
under the Syrian skies: and these things gained it a 
hearing; yet they were only the outward manifestation of 
his teaching; its informing power was its ministration to 
“the abiding needs of the spirit of man.” 

Still another element of this Preacher’s greatness lay in 
the simple beauty, the crystal lucidity, of his language. 
Even in his most mystical utterances—and never was there 
a teacher of men whose expressions must be read with a 
subtler appreciation of the poetry of a lofty nature—even 
in his figurative disclosures of truth, we can but marvel 
that the peasant tongue in which he spoke could be used 
with such rare skill, and convey ideas translatable into all 
the tongues and for all the hearts of universal man. Per- 
haps the very narrowness of its resources was one secret 
of his singularly terse and fitting phraseology. Well 
versed in the Scriptures of the law, the history, and the 
poet-prophets of his nation, citing them on occasion with 
inimitable aptness and tremendous force, this Preacher 
grinds out no stale formulas over and over again, but 
when he quotes infuses new life, fresh meaning, raises 
the ancient—and perhaps, to the Jews, the hackneyed— 
phrases to the heights of “an ampler ether, a diviner air.” 
Truly, he spake as never man spake. 

Now, if Jesus in his beautiful human life is really, and 
not in a figure, the ideal for us all to strive after in our 
own lives, how much more intently should one study his 
methods who aspires to follow in his footsteps in minister- 
ing to “ the enduring necessities of the humanheart”! A 
Hebrews of the Hebrews born and bred, a lover of the 
Jewish religion, and to his death an observer of its cere- 
monials, he never hesitated to cut trenchantly across any 
tradition or disregard any ecclesiastical sentiment which 
stood in the way of his moral sense or his spiritual aim. 
He “ taught not as the scribes” (bound by the conven- 
tional interpretations and established beliefs), “ but as one 
having authority” (privilege, freedom from restraint, lib- 
erty to do his own thinking). Naturally, the fact that he 
was, humanly speaking, an original genius, gave to his 
thought and speech a worth that was unique, while the 
vast majority of his successors in spiritual teaching cannot 
claim much on that score. Yet it is not a question of 
degree, but of kind; and any or all of them may aim at 
the same spirit of independency, which values the old as 
“sacred” chiefly in being the germ of the unfolding new. 
Jesus never discredited the ancient forms of truth, but, by 
developing their essential principles into higher growth 
and so “ fulfilling” their original design, counted it not 
disloyal to lay aside the outworn creeds and to proclaim 
“new commandments.” 

Without attempting to push this into any deeper waters, 
the writer would simply ask attention to the above charac- 
teristics of the great Teacher as proper models for modern 
rhetorical art in the pulpit; namely, the selection of new 
and timely themes for discourse, and the avoidance of the 
regulation words, phrases, sentences, and ways of putting 
things—even Bible quotations—which have been used till 
their original force is lost. Mr. Beecher is somewhere 
reported to have delightedly said of a proof-reader who 
had begun on the revision of one of his productions, “ He 
takes hold like a new file.” And no old file, worn smooth 
by long and multifarious service, will “take hold” on the 
mental fiber of modern men and women who hear sermons. 
Reading, thinking, and discussing, they have been toned 
up and toughened ; and the preacher who expects to be 
listened to must be timely in theme and fresh in manner. 

For instance, it is right that a religious teacher should 
have a framework of theological belief in his own mind; 
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even, if his nature demand it, a systematic and creedal 
form; but his continuous exposition of that to his people, 


showing its balanced symmetry and logical articu lation, 


will have about as much effect on his hearers’ hearts and 
lives as would the exhibition of a skeleton in a dancing- 
school, to teach ease and grace of movement. Happily, 
the spirit of the age is having its effect on this generation 
of preachers, and the expounder of dogma is growing rare. 
But he should not exist. How often do we see in some 
religious journal the question, “In what part of the Bible 
is such-and-such a doctrine found ?” and the reply, “‘ In no 
particular place; it is inferred, from such-and-such pas- 
sages”! It is the insistence upon differing dogmas that 
has brought the Bible into disfavor with many, who, in per- 
plexity at these varied “broken lights,” fail to see the 
general effulgence. Such Christian preachers on the one 
side are like the Ingersolls on the other: they have no 
sense of historical perspective. Their views of man’s 
ideas about God are Chinese landscapes: the most dis- 
tant things are often made the biggest in the picture. 

Unquestionably there are classes of men and women 
upon whom the thought-forms and phrases of fifty and 
more years ago will have more effect than the newer modes, 
for they are not yet aroused to thinking ; they are lacking 
in fine sensibility ; and the mechanical, objective, dogmatic 
plowshare offers the best instrument for ripping up the old 
sod of immoral habit, and laying the soil open to seeds of 
better growth. Yet even then the new sowing must be 
adapted to the environment and conditions of to-day, and 
not to those of the Middle Ages or of later Protestant 
sectarianism. 

A secular paper not long ago, in noticing a volume of 
sermons by an earnest and successful preacher, made this 
‘comment : 

“The sermons of such preachers are like these, strong 
‘in the ethical appeal, direct in statement, based on evident 
‘reasons, made noble by an ardent faith in the worth of 
man and the immanence of deity, and free from vainglory 
of scholastic casuistry. It is evident to the laical mind 
that a certain tender, serious, humane spirit possesses men 
of this class, urging them to work for the good of man and 
the glory of God in nobler fashion, broader ways, than 
purely metaphysical schemes can ever hope to instigate.” 

Now, that is the whole story. Since the preaching is 
for its effect on “ the laical mind,” that should be the test 
of its worth; that and the spiritual results in vivifying the 
people to right life and work for others. “If you would 
learn to write,” says Emerson, “’tis in the street you must 
learn it. Both for the vehicle and for the aims of the fine 
arts, you must frequent the public square. The people, 
and not the college, is the writer’s home.” If this be true 
for literature—and no one can doubt it who takes note of 
the literature that lives—how much more true is it of 
preaching! The people, and not the library, is the preach- 
er’s study ; that is where he will find his most vital topics, 
his most vigorous and affecting thoughts, his aptest 
phrases. 

Christianity is strong just where other religions and all 
philosophies fail—in adversity, disappointment, affliction, 
bereavement; that is to say, in the condition where the 
great majority of mortals are to be found. For that reason 
it will persist unto the end, and will at last leaven the 
whole lump. No man need doubt or despond as to that. 
But it will adapt itself more or less rapidly to the needs of 
man according as God’s instruments are sharp or dull ; and, 
since he allows them to select themselves, the respon- 
sibility in each given case is theirs. If pastors feed their 
flocks with dry ecclesiastical husks, once filled with grain, 
but now empty and juiceless, it makes no difference how 
shapely and picturesque they are, nor how sound their 
forms, they are but hollow mockeries. There is no food or 
life in them. 

Let the preachers live among men and see their wants. 
Let them put into the living speech of our own day the 
grand morality of the Old Testament—“ Wash you, make 
you clean; cease to do evil; learn to do well.” Let them 
depict in modern phrase and in harmony with modern 
thought the matchless Man of Nazareth, hold up the stand- 
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ard of perfect manhood in him, and sound his simple yet 
most exacting call, “Come; follow me!” Let them lay upon 
the sore heart of humanity—toiling, struggling, disap- 
pointed, suffering—the balm of that divine invitation, 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” , 

Room here for all infinite variety of thought and style; 
place for illustrative learning and adornment of eloquence ; 
endless opportunity for subtlety of knowledge in human 
nature and grandeur of vision toward God. Witness the 
Bible ; witness the Shakespeare miracle: hot, both of 
them, with human heart-throbs of the times that gave them 
birth ; and, not in spite of that, but because of it, alive for 
all time. 

Churchly sentiment is by no means to be despised or 
neglected ; it is beautiful, it is valuable, it is useful: but it 
is a subordinate element, and not in any sense an end. 
And when, instead of helping, it hinders the direct and 
incisive penetration of Gospel truth into men’s hearts—as 
it so often does, by somnolizing their attention and lulling 
their sensibilities into complacency of religious observance 
—it is not only worthless but positively mischievous. Read 
the preaching of Jesus, and of Paul. Then go ye, and do 


likewise ! 
A Buddhist Catechism 


By Joel Benton 


A curious and handsomely made book, indicating a 
novel missionary movement, appeared in London not long 
ago. It is titled “ A Buddhist Catechism,” and gives, in 
the form of question and answer, an outline of the doctrine 
of Buddha Gotama, as compiled from the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. Its author is a Hindu, whose name is Subhadra 
Bhikshu, unless the supposed surname, which represents 
also the condition of an experienced adept, may be con- 
sidered officially given, and the whole name therefore be 
a descriptive nom de plume. 

The book is a simple exposition for the benefit and 
enlightenment of European and Northern minds concern- 
ing Buddhism. The author of it, who is clearly an edu- 
cated man, says in his preface that “it is addressed to 
those for whom material progress and augmented means 
of luxury do not constitute the goal of life, and to whom 
the prevalent cruel strife for the possession of worldly 
goods and grandeur, which the genera] selfishness makes 
each day more pitiless, is abhorrent; who long for that 
peace of the heart and satisfaction of the understanding 
which alone give life its value, and who fail to find these 
things in the soulless dogmas of the various Churches, or 
even in the results displayed, with whatever ostentation, 
by physical science.” 

As the book will, in a measure, best explain itself, I 
copy here some of the most pertinent questions and 
answers : 


What is a Buddhist? 

One who reveres the Buddha as the dispenser of spiritual light, 
the supreme guide and teacher of all living beings ; who believes 
his doctrine, observes its precepts, and has given public and 
solemn testimony to this. .. . 

Who is the Buddha? 

The founder of the kingdom of righteousness and truth, the 
Self-enlightened Blessed One, perfect in holiness, wisdom, and 
mercy. 

~ the Buddha a God, who has revealed himself to mankind? 

Or sent by God . . . to bring salvation? 
No. 


Then he wasaman? 

Yes; but a man far superior to ordinary men, one of a series 
of self-enlightened Buddhas, who appear at long intervals in the 
world, and are morally and spiritually so superior to erring, 
suffering mankind that, to the childlike conceptions of the 
multitude, they appear as Gods or Messiahs. 

Is Buddha a proper name? 

No: Buddha means a mental state or condition. 

What is the meaning of the word Buddha? 

It means the Enlightened ; it signifies a man who, by his own 
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exertions, has attained supreme knowledge and moral perfec- 
tion. 

The Catechism next tells the story of Gotama, who was 
called Siddartha at birth, and who was born a prince in 623 
before the European era. His destiny is claimed to have 
been foretold by Brahmans, priests, and astrologers. One 
of these prophecies was that of the holy Kaladavela, who 
came out of his seclusion in the mountains, and, prostrat- 
ing himself before the child, said: “ Verily, this child will 
become a supreme Buddha, and will show men the way to 
perfection and salvation ;” and it is said “ he wept to think 
he should not himself live to see the day.” But the 
Prince’s father, King Suddhodana, wished him to become 
a mighty monarch, and for this purpose surrounded him 
with every imaginable luxury. He was given three palaces, 
and any number of servants and attendants. His instruc- 
tion was made to cover all fields of knowledge, except that 
he must not know or have sight of human sorrow and suf- 
fering, so far as this knowledge could be hidden from him. 
When he was only sixteen years of age, there was given 
to him to be his wife, the beautiful Princess Yusodhara. 

But not even royalty, riches, honor, or pleasure could 
long avert from him his mission. In a few years he found 
out that sickness, poverty, old age, sin, and death were the 
common lot of humanity, and it touched his heart. In the 
night, taking a parting look at his wife and child, he 
ordered his servant, Channa, to saddle his favorite horse, 
Kauthaka, and rode through darkness into the wilderness. 
With his sword he cut off his beautiful hair, gave to Channa 
his arms, jewels, and his horse to take back to the King, 
with a command to tell the King and Princess what had 
become of him. He exchanged his clothes for those of a 
passing beggar, and on the river Anoma spent seven days 
in profound meditation. He studied piety of wise Brah- 
mans, practiced asceticism, and gave himself up to penance 
and self-mortification. He remained in the wilderness six 
years. Becoming convinced that all these things were not 
sufficient, and were to some extent a stumbling-block on 
the road to perfection, he gave up the extreme austerities. 
Still living simply, and restraining worldly thoughts and 
desires, he resolved henceforth “to follow exclusively his 
own inner light.” 


But the struggle to conquer the world and its pleasures © 


was a severe one. The joyshe had left behind came back 
with overwhelming power. Still, he would not waver, pre- 
ferring death even to failure in his desire to serve mankind. 
Seating himself under the Bo-tree, he remained there “ until 
the deep peace of Nirvana entered his heart, and the 
full light of truth rose within him. The goal was reached, 
the veil rent, all knowledge attained. He had become a 
self-enlightened, supreme Buddha.” 

For seven days the Prince remained under the Bo-tree, 
after which time he arose and went to the fig tree Ajapla. 
Here came Mara, the tempter or evil one, who said to him: 
“* Pass away now, my lord, from existence, satisfied with the 
blessed truth which you have realized, and which but very 
few can attain.” With other persuasive words he tempted 
him to desist from his resolve to preach, and to pass to 
eternal peace. But he spurned his adversary with con- 
tempt. ‘Get thee hence, Evil One,” he said, and declared 
his purpose to plant the pure doctrine, and equip disciples 
to work for the salvation and deliverance of mankind. 
The tempter then left him. At the end of a still longer 
absorption in spiritual thought he left the fig tree, saying : 
“Welcome to all who enter the gates of salvation. He 
who has ears to hear, let him hear and believe.” 

His first formal sermon was on the Establishment 
of the Moral Order of the Universe, or the Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness. Certain ascetics be- 
lieved him to be an apostate, as he did not follow their 
formal rules; but “ the majesty of his appearance and the 
sublime expression of his countenance made such a deep 
impression on their minds that, against their own will, they 
bowed down before him and listened reverentially to his 
words.” He soon gathered disciples, and sent forth his 
brethren in all directions. 

When his wife, the Princess, and his son, Rahula, came 
to see him, with other of his relatives, they finally became 
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his disciples. The son, on meeting the Buddha, said: 
“* Father, one day I shall be a king, and rule over the Sak- 
yas. I pray thee give me my inheritance.” Then, says the 
Catechism, “the Blessed One took him by the hand,” and 
said: “ My son, thou askest me for an earthly inheritance 
which is perishable and fraught with sorrow. I have none 
such to give thee. The inheritance I give thee is the 
treasures I have gathered beneath the tree of knowledge ; 
these can never be snatched from thee.” The Buddha’s 
ministry lasted forty-five years. He went about exhorting 
the people, and taught them by parables and sermons. 

He had a false disciple named Deradatta, who, being 
ambitious and jealous, sought the chief leadership of the . 
Brotherhood. Failing in this object, he even sought to 
take the aged Master’s life. But the Buddha overcame 
him “ by his inexhaustible benevolence and kindness.” He 
prophesied his own death, and lay down to accept it when 
itcame. He prophesied also that false teachers and com- 
mentators would pervert his doctrine after he had departed, 
and he gave directions to his followers for determining that 
which was true and for discarding the false. He was 
buried with kingly honors by his adherents, he having 
told them not to think they were without a guide when he 
was gone. “ The doctrine I have taught you, and the rules 
I have laid down, these are to be, after I am gone, your 
teacher and guide.” Principles, not persons, he taught, are 
of account. As to the latter, 


They pass, each being’s parts and powers ; 
They grow, and therefore must decay: 
The issue of the transient hours 
Should, like the hours, pass away! 


The scriptures of Buddhism are the three Pitakas, 
which contain, among other things, the sayings, addresses, 
and parables of the Buddha. These are not held to be dis- 
tinctly divine revelations, except as they are the highest 
wisdom which the sublime teachers of mankind have 
attained, or which is attainable. They furnish no the- 
ology or cosmogony. These the Buddhists do not think 
necessary to salvation, The knowledge which leads to 
that is renunciation of the pleasures of life, and the prac- 
tice of virtue, with the resistance of evil. The eightfold 
path, they say, consists of: 1. Right views; 2. Rightjaspira- 
tions ; 3. Right speech; 4. Right conduct; 5. Right liv- 
ing; 6. Right effort; 7. Right mindfulness; 8. Right 
recollectedness. Nirvana is the true end and means 
of deliverance of every human soul. It is not anni- 
hilation, but the annihilation of selfishness, earthly craving, 
ill will, fear, and sorrow—a mental state of perfect rest and 
peace impossible to communicate perfectly in expression 
to any one who does not possess it. Few do possess it, or 
can in this life, but those who do not must pass through 
a long circle of transmigrations until it is attained. The 
Buddhists do not believe in a creation out of nothing, or 
in the personality of God. The Buddha knew more of 
these things, however, than he taught, not thinking such 
knowledge would promote the moral and spiritual welfare 
of mankind. 

The Catechism asks, and answers as follows : 


= then, an exposition of the problem of life impossible in 
words ? 

Yes; because finite forms, to which both thought and lan- 
guage belong, cannot give expression to the Eternal, which has 
neither beginning norend. Whenever the attempt has been made 
on the part of other religions, it has but led to vain speculations, 
meaningless statements, disputes, misconceptions, and often even 
to war, murder, and cruelty of every sort. Instead of arriving 
at truth, salvation, and unity, the result has always been error, 
suffering, and disaster. Upon questions such as these the Buddha 
was silent. 


The doctrine of Buddhism is comprehended in no one 
word so wholly as in the word “Justice.” The human soul 
must work out its own salvation, and not depend on 
another. We must diligently seek for truth, and be kind 
to every living being—to animals as well as men. Selfish- 
ness must be overcome, and purity of motive maintained. 
“The true Buddhist never retaliates. He leaves the evil- 
doer to eternal justice (Karma); he forgives him and pities 
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him.” There is eternal hope for even him, though he may 
have to go through reincarnation in lower forms for tedious 
periods. Good men, not yet arrived at full redemption, 
are reincarnated in other worlds in human forms, of per- 
haps higher order, as their merits may deserve. The upright 
man who suffers in this. world suffers for sins committed in 
his former lives. The wicked one who prospers here, gets 
his prosperity as a reward of some merit attained in a 
former life. Repentance is valuable, but only as it leads 
to amendment of life, and is deeply and sincerely felt. 
Buddhism “teaches us to love all men as brethren, with- 
out distinction of race, nationality, or creed; to respect the 
convictions of other beliefs, and to be careful to avoid all 
religious controversy. Perfect toleration of other creeds 
is its law and rule of practice. Miracles are not believed 
in. The inexplicable mysteries, so called, are merely the 
operation of natural laws not known.” 

The Ten Commandments of the Buddhists, adopted by 
the Elect Brotherhood, who are distinguished from the 
laity by that appellation, are as follows : 


1. Not to kill or to injure any living being. 

2. Not to take aught that is not one’s own, or that is not 
freely given. 

3. To live in absolute continence. 

4. To speak the truth always; not to deceive, nor speak evil 
of another. | 

5. Not to use intoxicating drinks. 

6. Not to eat at unseasonable times. 

7. Not to take part in dancing, singing light songs, frequent- 
ing public shows, nor any other worldly dissipations and amuse- 
ments. 

8. Not to wear ornaments, use scents, oils, cosmetics, or what- 
ever else tends to vanity. | 

9. Not to use soft and luxurious beds, but to sleep on a hard, 
low couch. 

10. Not to live otherwise than in voluntary poverty. 


While two of these commandments, perhaps, are not 
binding on the so-called lay Buddhists, the high tone of 
morality which pervades them all is a most noticeable 
feature. 

In the Dhammapada, or Path of Virtue, which forms a 
part of the Sutta Pitaka, occur such verses as follow : 


Not the perversities of others, not their sins of commission 
and omission, but his own misdeeds and negligences, should a 
wise man take heed to. 

Like a beautiful flower full of color but without scent, are the 
fine but fruitless words of him who does not act correspondently 
thereto. “These children and this wealth belong to me”— 
with such thoughts a fool is tormented. He himself does not 
belong to himself, and how much less sons and wealth ! 

If a man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, 
and if a man conquer himself, he is the greater conqueror. 

Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by 
good, let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by 
truth. 


The followers of Buddha, though not engaged in special 
missionary work for fifteen hundred years, are said to 
number four hundred and fifty millions—about one-third 
of the population of the world. It is their belief that the 
Founder of Christianity, whom they sincerely revere, was 
an Arahat, or fully enlightened soul who had attained 
Nirvana on earth ; but that his disciples distorted his doc- 
trines by mixing them with Old Testament and Jewish 
conceits. ‘“ But now that the European descendants of 
the Aryans have reached the age of maturity,” says the 
author of tnis Catechism,“ and are able to comprehend 
the pure, unadulterated truth of the Buddha, his doctrine 
will become the religion of the future, and effect in Europe 
a total change of views and ideas, such as has not been 
witnessed since the time of the introduction of Christianity.” 


Suffering becomes beantiful when ann one bears great 
calamities with cheerfulness, not throngh insensibilitp, 


but through greatness of mind. 
. Aristotle, 
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Love’s Sunset 
By Philip Bourke Marston 


Behold, the glory of the day is done !— 
Now lies she dying ’mid her fading flowers, 
While twilight winds moan through her desolate bowers, 
The sky is gray, forsaken of the sun: 
I muse upon this day whose course is run— 
What rose-hued splendor bathed its morning hours ; 
‘What golden glory crowned its noontide towers, 
Fallen, now, in widespread ruin, every one ! 


Yet on the ruin a placid moon shall rise, 

And winds be hushed, and steadfast stars appear : 
Thus, now, at Love’s sad sunset pale with fear, 
Let moon and stars of Friendship light our skies,— 
So can we wait, the night through, for the cheer 

Of some new world, and a new day’s surprise. 


Two Old Newspapers 
By Elizabeth Lore North 


Two newspapers of peculiar interest were found among 
ancient treasures, which had been undisturbed for twenty 
years, in an old trunk, far back under the eaves of the 
attic. “The Pennsylvania Journal and the Weekly 
Advertiser” was printed May 15,1776, about six weeks 
before the Declaration of Independence was signed. 
The yellow paper and blurred type indicate poorly the 
decided spirit which animates these columns. A quaint 
device, consisting of the figure of an American Indian, 
bow in hand, and a winged female figure representing 
Freedom, or Fame, or some similar idea, supporting 
on either side an open book surmounting a square- 
rigged ship, is the heading of the newspaper. The first 
column is occupied by a message signed “ By order of 
Congress, John Hancock, president,” calling upon the 
people to observe the seventeenth of May as a day of 
Humiliation, Fasting, and Prayer before God. ‘“ Humbly 


_ imploring his assistance to frustrate the cruel purposes of 


our unnatural enemies; and by inclining their hearts to 
justice and benevolence prevent the further effusion of 
kindred blood. But if, continuing deaf to the voice of 
reason and humanity, and inflexibly bent on desolation 
and war, they constrain us to repel their hostile invasions 
by open resistance, that it may please the Lord of Hosts, 
the God of Armies, to animate our officers and soldiers 
with invincible fortitude, to guard and protect them in the 
day of battle, and to crown the Continental arms by sea 
and land with victory and success.” 

There is the same ring in that paragraph that sounded 
out from the lips of the disciples when forbidden to preach 
Christ: “‘ And now, Lord, behold their threatenings ; and 
grant unto thy servants that with all boldness they may 
speak thy word.” 

‘* News from London ”’ reports speeches delivered in the 
House of Lords by Lord Denbigh and Lord Sandwich. 
The latter mentions “two instances to satisfy your Lord- 
ships of the cruel and cowardly disposition of the Ameri- 
cans, by stating to your Lordships that they have even 
tarred and feathered three women, and have put an inno- 
cent-free Negro to death, attended with every circumstance 
of cruelty and baseness.” Whereupon follows this edito- 
rial note: “ No American can ever be surprised at any- 
thing that comes from Lord Sandwich, after this instance 
of his weakness, in believing such a lye, should any tory 
have wrote it; or of his wickedness should he have in- 
vented the lye, which is most likely.” 

The second page is filled with war news, the movements 
of troops and vessels, advices from Williamsburgh, Virginia, 
Boston, Watertown, Hartford, New-Port, New York, and 
Philadelphia. ‘“ Acountryman,” writing from New Jersey, 
devoutly prays for “a government that would protect the 
Whigs and punish the Tories. I wish people would think 
of it a little.” At this distance of time it seems to us that 


the countryman’s wish was in a fair way of being fulfilled. 
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The custom prevalent in the early years of our National 
history, of employing bound servants, or “ redemptioners,” 
is curiously commented upon by the many notices headed 
“ Five pounds reward ” or “ Eight dollars reward ’—these 
servants having run away. The descriptions are often 
vivid and always amusing. A German boy, eighteen years 
old, “is very talkative,” and “it is suspected that he was 
decoyed away by a certain lewd fellow with whom he 
frequently kept company.” An Irish servant man (esti- 
mated as worth eight dollars) “ talks with the brogue much 
on his tongue, long red hair tied behind, pitted with the 
small-pox, has a surly look.” Not a pleasant runaway to 
meet ona lonely road! An indented servant man, born in 
Boston government, “ went to England about a year and a 
half past, and came in a servant last fall... . He can 
read and write, and will likely forge a pass; it is expected 
he will push towards New England, as he pretends he has 
a wife living there.” What a romance may have lain hid- 
den in this man’s heart ! and, even though he “is disabled 
on his back and loins, walks with difficulty, and rocks very 
much in his walk,” we hope he found his way to his wife, 
whose existence his master evidently regards as Sairey 
Gamp regarded that of Mrs, Harris—‘“ There ain’t no sich 
a woman!” By the way, the master’s name in this case zs 
Isaac Harris. Another runaway “has a very long nose, 
which appears to lean to one side of his face.” He wore 
a short, pale-blue coat “which has been turned, and is 
double breasted.”’ A Scotch servant man is “an ill, sour 
looking fellow, . . . has a proud strutting walk; a great 
lover of any kind of liquor, but in particular of Hare’s 
porter, and a small quantity makes him drunk.” Evidently 
James Cruikshank was a sad fellow, too fond of the light 
wine of his own country. 

Over against these notices are several rewards offered 
for deserters from the army, many of whom are described 
as “addicted to liquor.” A negro woman of thirty, with 
two children, is advertised to be sold; she is “a compleat 
cook, and extremely healthy.” Richard Wilson, of Queen- 
Anne County, Maryland, beginning with a Whereas, accuses 
Turbutt Wright of making free with his character by repre- 
senting him in a public company as a coward. “I think it 
my duty, in justice to myself, to inform the public, that I 
called upon Mr. Wright, in a public company, giving him an 
opportunity of making public concessions, which he did not 
choose to do. I afterwards called upon him for the satis- 
faction due to every Gentleman in such case, which he in 
a most cowardly manner refused.” Such was the custom 
of our fathers. 

Two wives, perchance exasperated beyond further endur- 
ance, are advertised by their deserted husbands, one as 
having taken “the best part of his furniture, and left 
several small children,” the other as “plundering my 
house and carrying off sundry moveables.” Both left 
“ without reason.” 

In 1777 Howe took Philadelphia, and the Directors of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia must have felt a 
premonition of coming disaster, for they call a meeting to 
“consider the propriety of impowering the Directors to 
remove the books and effects of the company, and deter- 
mine on the place where they shall be deposited in case 
any future event should render that measure necessary.— 
Andrew Robeson, Secretary.” 


The second newspaper came to light upon its ninety- 
second birthday. The “ Ulster County Gazette” was pub- 
lished at Kingston (Ulster County), by Samuel Freer and 
Son, and is dated Saturday, January 4, 1800. During the 
years intervening between this date and that of the “‘ Penn- 
sylvania Journal,” the long s had evidently fallen into 
disuse, and the “‘ Gazette ” looks quite modern, though the 
paper is as yellow as saffron, and the ink is faded. A more 


assured air prevailed at this time, and a certain state and — 


ceremony is observed in the reports of Congress. It seems 
strange to think of the Speaker, attended by all the mem- 
bers of the House, proceeding in a body to the President’s 
house to present him with an address. The Senate also 


went through the ceremony, and to both addresses 
John Adams makes a stately and suitable reply, bearing 
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the date December 10, 1799, in which reference is made 
to insurrection in Pennsylvania, and a general survey of 
foreign affairs is given. A hand points out the fact that 
upon December 23 the latest London papers are received, 
dated October 20! Two months for the passage of mails 
across the Atlantic ! 

The real value of the paper appears when the page is 
turned, and we see broad bands of black outlining all the 
columns. Washington died on the 14th of December, 
1799. The fact was announced in Congress on December 
28, and the following day “ Mr. Marshall, with deep sorrow 
on his countenance, and ina low, pathetic tone of voice, 
rose and addressed the House as follows: ‘... Our 
Washington is no more! The hero, the sage, and the 
patriot of America, the man on whom in times of danger 
every eye was turned and all hopes were placed, lives now 
only in his own great actions, and in the heart of an 
afflicted people.’” After continuing in this strain for a 
time, resolutions were offered, the third one reading - 
“ Resolved, That a committee, in conjunction with one 
from the Senate, be appointed to consider on the most 
suitable manner of paying honor to the memory of the man 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
country.” 

The addresses of condolence from both Houses to the 
President are given, with his responses. Adams said that 
he felt himself “ alone, bereaved of my last{ brother,” for 
“among all our original associates in the memorable 
League of the Continent in 1774, which first expressed the 
sovereign will of a Free Nation in America, he was the only 
one remaining in the General Government.” 

An account of the funeral is headed “ Washington 
Entombed.” A multitude assembled at Mount Vernon on 
December 20. “In the long and lofty Portico, where oft 
the Hero walked in all his glory, zow lay the shrouded 
corpse. The countenance, still composed and serene, 
seemed to depress Ls] the dignity of the spirit, which 
lately dwelt in that lifeless form! ... On the ornament 
at the head of the coffin was inscribed SuRGE ap JuDICcIUM, 
about the middle of the coffin Gloria Deo, and on the 
silver plate— 

GENERAL 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Departed this life on the 14th December, 
1799, 68.” 
The order of the procession and the names of the pall- 
bearers are given, and the article ends : 

“ The sun was now setting. Alas! the Son or GtLory 
was set forever. No; the name of WasHIncron—the 
American President and General—will triumph over 
DeatH! The unclouded brightness of his Glory will 
luminate future ages !” 

Among foreign news items is found the following : “ Oct. 
14, Buonaparte and Berthier are in France, at the very mo- 
ment when the fame of their triumps [sic] at Paris, they 
disembarked at Frejus. It appears that he was afraid of 
being taken by the English had he attempted to land at 
Toulen, and in consequence preferred landing at Frejus. 
On reaching the shore, Buonaparte and all those who 
accompanied him fell down and kissed the land of 
liberty. . . . They have left the army in Egypt in a most 
satisfactory state.” 

Advertisements of sheriffs’ sales occupy several columns, 
and it is noticeable that all the names are Dutch, being 
those of the settlers about the Hudson River. A stout, 
healthy, active Negro Wench is offered for sale, and a run- 
away is held up as a warning. “ Writing, Wrapping, and 
Bonnet Paper [whatever that may be] is for sale at the 
Printing office.” An enterprising merchant informs his 
patrons, in rhyme, that he has been opening Goons both 
fresh and gay, and says: 

I would not live to rouse your passions, 
For credit here is out of fashion ; 

My friends and buyers one and all, 

It will pay you well to give a call. 

You always may find me by my sign 

A few rods from the house divine. 


The following articles will be received in payment: Wheat, Rye, 
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Buckwheat, Oats, Corn, Butter, Flax, Ashes, and Raw Hides. 
These articles will be taken at the Esopus prices. CASH will 
not be refused. 

Warsink, Dec. 24, 1799. , 

We fear this man was the progenitor of the active busi- 
ness men who display their signs upon the rocks that 
border the Hudson River in these days. 

Laid beside these old newspapers was an envelope con- 
taining the autographs of Washington and Patrick Henry. 
Above the familiar signature of Washington is written: 
“Red Ap’ 7th 1767 from Edm? Ambler the sum of four 


pounds.” 


Reminiscences of a Scholar 
By Eleanor Lewis 


For twenty years the charming and wise gentleman 
some of whose reminiscences are here gathered up has 
rested in his grave. Beyond his own circle of friends 
few have ever heard his name, much less do they know 
what rare scholarship and experience, what simple good- 
ness and tender, far-reaching charity, passed with him 
when he died. He was. conversant with many languages, 
wise in science, widely read; but, with the humility born 
of truest scholarship, never imagined himself wise—vz/ 
actum credens, dum quid superesset agendum. So, from the 
wealth of his mental store, he gave in reckless handfuls to 
the poor, the ignorant, the careless even—wherever the 
winds of human destiny might direct him; wo should 
receive it was not for him to say ; he was concerned only 
in the duty of giving. The more ignorant the recipient, 
he would say, the greater need of the gift. 

In this way it happened that one whose manuscript 
Geometry and English Grammar met the approval of vari- 
ous scholars, who both read and wrote Greek and Latin as 
familiarly as his mother tongue, who possessed acute and 
delicate critical instincts, and who by nature inclined to all 
that in daily life represents culture and refinement, spent 
much of his life in the merest drudgery of teaching, and 
often among those far inferior to himself in intellect and 
aims. When at last death came, it found him teaching 
among the colored people, in whose development he had 
long felt deep interest. 

French, and born in Paris, it often pleased him in later 
years to recount the story of his childhood in the great 
city; his walks through the more ancient streets; his 
visits to a little playmate, who afterwards became a nun, 
and died in a convent; his remembrance of a friendly 
priest, whose birth and wit had condemned him to the guillo- 
tine, and whom Robespierre’s opportune death released ; 
his remembrance, too, of the old house where he lived, 
with a ghostly room under the eaves, whence might be 
viewed, at close quarters, some curious gargoyles, grinning 
steadfastly, like friendly goblins. 

The shadow of the Revolution yet lingered, although 
Napoleon's power was nearing its zenith; and every now 
and then, in some nook or corner of his young life, the 
boy encountered it. It had presided over his birth; by 
many a secret check it was to remind him through life of 
their connection. For instance, his earliest education had 
been the care of his mother, until, when he was about 
seven, the services of a tutor were secured for a couple of 
hours each day. ‘The little playmate before mentioned 
shared these lessons. The tutor was a mulatto, but he 
came well recommended, and the accident of color made 
no difference. He was certainly not an attractive indi- 
vidual, but neither was he disagreeable ; and although his 
pupils did not love him, the lessons gave satisfaction, and 
were continued several months, Then they came to an 
abrupt close. 

One day, at the usual recitation hour, the boy’s mother 
entered the room, with a pale face, and looks of abhor- 
rence. Briefly, haughtily, she addressed the tutor: “I 
know you—at last—sir,” she said. ‘ Here are your wages. 
Take them, and go at once. It is pollution even to 
breathe the same air with you.” 

With a look at once sullen, ferocious, and cringing, but 
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without a word—as one knowing too well her reason to 
attempt excuse—the man reached out his hand for the 
money which she, disdaining to hand him, had placed 
upon the table, and, clutching it—not even glancing at the 
awestruck children—silently left the room.’ Thus he 
dropped from their lives; they never saw him again. 
Later on, they learned the reason of his dismissal, and 
wondered no longer at the gentle mother’s wrath. For this 
quiet mulatto tutor was no other than the infamous Zamore! 
Brought up, petted, benefited, by Madame du Barry, he of 
all others was the one base enough in her extremity to 
betray her hiding-place, whence she was borne to prison, 
and speedily to the scaffold—still clinging to, still wildly 
pleading for, life. Truly, the stain of her blood could 
never be effaced from his hands! 

After this strange experience, the child had no other 
teachers until, at the age of nine, he was entered in the 
Ecole Polytechnique—a school under the direct super- 
vision of Napoleon—and henceforth had his share in the 
hurrying, impetuous mental activity that characterized the 
First Empire. Throughout his letters and journals there 
are traces of old acquaintances and friends whose names, 
since then, are historic, as well as glimpses of other per- 
sonages passing before him like the actors on a stage. 
Now it is a sight of Carnot, and now Talleyrand whose 
supercilious eyes rest lightly on him for a moment. 

“ Talleyrand’s face, as I remember it,” he wrote, “ was 
quite beautiful, patrician, spirituelle. The thin, flexile lips 
were finely molded; the eyebrows distinct, and arched by 
that rebellious little muscle which endows with its name a 
not entirely Christian phase of character. In fine, the 
wit, diplomatist, and grand seigneur.” 

Now it is a reminiscence of Napoleon himself—for the 
lad wins a school prize at public competition, and with it 
direct praise from the Emperor and an approving pat from 
his hand. “Thou hast done well, my little fellow!” were 
the great man’s words. 

Another recollection concerns the son of Count Las Casas, 
his fellow-schoolmate. In a letter (dated 1869) he says: 
“ How well I remember pulling the hair of Emanuel Las 
Casas, a long, long time ago, when we were both curly- 
headed little fellows at the Polytechnique—he black- 
haired, I red. We quarreled—I quite forget why—and 
neither of us would yield, so we fought ; and when the powers 
that be intervened, they found each of us tightly grasping 
a handful of hair, which, on inspection, was found not to 
match that on our heads. You may imagine, if you please, 
the consequences, / shrink from describing them.” 

Oh, think of it, ye hero-worshipers! Actually, he 
pulled the hair of that “little Emanuel,” who a few years 
later was so fortunate as now and then to cheer the caged 
eagle of St. Helena! 

But time passed on, and peace fled; Elba held Napoleon, 
and the Bourbons returned. The little maiden ere long to 
be a nun, at this time did not dream of such a destiny, and 
spent days together with the kind mother of her playmate. 
One day there was noise and shouting in the streets, and 
the children hurried to a balcony of the old house, whence, 
side by side, they watched a grand procession pass. It 
was Louis XVIII. coming back to Paris with pomp and 
merrymaking. 

“She ” (I quote from a letter written long afterward by 
the boy)—* she, being full of royalist sentiments, was dis- 
solved in tears of joy, and gave me a jog with her elbow, 
saying, ‘Pourquoi ne pleures tu pas, toi?’ ‘Hélas!’ 
groaned I, who all the time was gazing with far more sym- 
pathy at the sullen Imperial Guard that marched behind 
the fat king’s carriage, impassive, grim, yet with a some- 
thing in their look that was disdain and grief together— 
os though their fallen leader were present in each man’s 

eart.” 

But now the fair city was once more in commotion. 
Thrones shook like leaves in the wind; scared monarchs, 
wrathful yet impotent, were trying with both hands to 
steady upon their heads the crowns they wore. Fortune 
turned her wheel gayly, but Fate directed her seeming 
chances. This, however, none could see, until one eventful 
day. Then suddenly the wheel whirled backward in its 
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course; the trembling thrones once more stood firm: all 
but one that had been steadiest before; for at Waterloo 
down crashed the great Napoleonic empire. Its fragments 
furnished building-stone for the nations; and since that 
fatal day no Napoleon has been able to grasp more than 
shattered pieces of his inheritance. 

In the stormy season that preceded the final ruin, 
Napoleon was in Paris, and here the child had one last 
glimpse of him that seems to have made a deep impression 
on his mind. The last act of the tragedy was so near that 
in its gathering shadow the most trivial incidents gained 
new meaning. Early one pleasant morning the boy went 
for a walk, accompanied by an older friend—that same 
urbane and witty priest who had slipped unhurt through 
the guillotine’s jaws. They went to the garden of the 
Tuileries, and there looked at statuary, flowers, and foun- 
tains, until finally, reaching a secluded spot near the Palace, 
they sat down to rest. In the midst of the boy’s gay chat- 
ter, his companion all at once hushed him, pointing as he 
did so towards a break in the shrubbery. And there, 
within a few feet of them, was the Emperor—a veritable 
petit homme gris, with cocked hat and grisly great-coat. 
Backward and forward he paced, with hasty steps, never 
lifting his bowed head, nor moving the hands so firmly 
clasped behind him. On his face was a kind of marble pal- 
lor—a chiseled gravity—as though he already belonged to 
the sculptured immortals. 

Five minutes, perhaps more, had passed, when voices 
broke the silence, and through the shrubbery poured a 
crowd of pleasure-seekers. They, too, caught sight of the 
mute figure now turning to depart, and broke into a shout of 
“ Cestl Empereur! Vivel Empereur/” ‘Then the Emperor 

'—for he it surely was, the darling of the people’s hearts— 
turned toward them and bowed. With the bow went a 


smile that to the child seemed strangely winning ; another — 


friendly nod, yet stately, and he disappeared like any 
dream. A few weeks passed, and, more vision-like still, 
the great Emperor vanished forever from France. The 
boy grew up into a man whose riper judgment led him to 
love France, but not Napoleon ; to deem him in truth an 
obstacle to his country’s progress. But to the last, when 
he told this story, a treacherous thrill would animate his 
voice, a certain reluctant enthusiasm his words. Still was 
he under the spell his reason disavowed— Stat magni nom- 
ints umbra / 

We hear of him next in an Irish village, as instructor in 
a school which, considering its size, had had more than the 
usual proportion of famous pupils, among them no less a 
one than Edmund Burke. The curious in minor biography 
may sometime run across a thin volume, called “ Annals 
of Ballitore,” whose quaint odds and ends of reminiscence 
center in this little town. Two other volumes, the Life 
and Letters of a bright-spirited Quaker lady, Mary Lead- 
beater, continue the Annals. 

A niece of this lady became in time our teacher’s wife, 
and brought him not only the treasure of her womanly 
sweetness and Irish vivacity, but also her Quaker faith. 
It was a strange change to make—from the most symboli- 
cal of creeds to the one of all least so—but he made it, 
with the complete sincerity that marked his life. [ts sim- 
plicity harmonized well with his nature; its close alliance 
with things spiritual, its aversion to worldly show, suited 
him to the finest fiber. And yet I cannot help thinking 
that certain features of the Catholic faith had left a deeper 
impression on him than heknew. The idea of abnegation, 
complete self-sacrifice—offering to God our hopes, our 
wills, our lives, being in God’s hands as clay in the potter’s 
—all this was Catholic. It was the blind resignation which 
in another age made a St. Francis Xavier. 

But to each nature its own laws. We are all alone, 
though surrounded by friends, and must work out our salva- 
tion as we may. Meanwhile, in the pleasant atmosphere 
of Ballitore, with wife and home, friends and pupils, life 
was sufficiently cheerful. He had a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and many things happened in the village to 
amuse and interest him. For instance, I have heard him 
relate this story : 

Milk was supplied by an old fellow who carried it in 
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panniers, on a donkey, from door to door. One day he 
came to Mrs. S.in great distress of mind.- His wife had 
lost her night-cap, could find it nowhere. Had Mrs. S. 
seen it ? 

No, certainly not; how could she possibly have seen it? 

Well, his wife had put it in the milk to bleach, and he 
thought most likely he had poured it out to some one of 
his customers ! 

Another picture, this time a glimpse of the saintly Eliza- 
beth Fry, and the record shall be closed. The teacher’s 
wife was for some time tutor in the family of her brother, 
John Gurney, and saw her often—occasionally also aiding 
in her philanthropic toil. Some record of this time is pre- 
served in his letters, whence I extract this pleasant note : 

“ E. Fry says that, to raise a sinner from the mire, we 
must not hesitate to put our arms around him—all dirty 
though he be.” | 

“ The other day I had a long talk with E. Fry. It made me 
realize so clearly that I seemed never to have understood 
it before, how beautiful a thing it is fo de good/ Simple, 
unassuming goodness, which goes straight to the point with- 
out evasions ; judges wisely yet mercifully ; and whose large 
heart grieves over while still it loves the unhappy, impeni- 
tent sinners that throng the world—this was the kind of 
goodness she possessed. To know her is to be the better 
for it all one’s life.” 

Some such goodness made part of the charm that 
enveloped this gentle, scholarly old man, and made him 
the delight of children and guileless hearts wherever he 
went. In this world of uncertainties, is it not something 
to be thankful for that the lesson of such lives is open to 


us all? 
The Passage 


By Mary E. Blake 


Waited the Souls by the river— 
The strange Souls, naked and cold, 
Pale yet with the long death-quiver— 
The Ferryman old. 


Shrouded like some gray morrow, 
Outspake the Boatman grim: 
“* Who hath known deepest sorrow, 
First take I him.” 


Like wail of wintry weather, 
Calling their woes aloud, 
Moaned then and cried together 
The fearsome crowd, 


Saying: “ My griefs rush crowding! 
Gold did I leave, and joy, 
For chill of the dark grave’s shrouding, 
And death’s annoy.” 


“ Mine is the harsher story ! 
Shouting voices of men 
Never, nor fame, nor glory, 
To know again.” 


“* Darker my hurt, and deeper ; 
Greater is love than pride : 
Called by the silent Reaper, 
[ left my bride.” 


One in the shadow hiding 
Uttered nor word nor cry. 
‘Say now! what cause for chiding 
When thou didst die?” 


“ Of naught did Death bereave me. 
Long of all bliss forlorn, 
Naught did I leave to grieve me, 
And none to mourn,” 


Spake the dark Boatman, choosing : 
“ His is the greater dole 
Who hath naught left for losing. 
Thou first, O Soul !” 
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The Social Laws in Personal Life 


The theory that an inheritance of refinement, with edu- 
cation and social training, will produce at least good man- 
ners, common sense, and a certain degree of spiritual respon- 
sibility, is accepted by many of us. Unfortunately, we are 
frequently startled from this most delightful theory by 
incidents which prove that character, not social oppor- 
tunity, is the foundation of every life, and that those 
who have enjoyed what we commonly speak of as good 
inheritance and social opportunity, frequently violate the 
laws of life with a recklessness which we usually attrib- 
ute to ignorance. It is so delightful to quote our genial 
Autocrat’s saying, ‘‘ Three generations make a gentleman,” 
but, alas for human nature! there seems to be no bulwark 
of safety but character founded on a recognition of man’s 
duty to God—a recognition that is not a theory, but a 
principle of life. 

American women are accused of independence that 
leads to carelessness and license in their attitude toward 
the world, and, unfortunately, they too often justify the 
accusation. One of the discussions which has aroused 
interest and ridicule alike with us is that of the necessity 
of providing an American girl with a chaperon; and the 
optimistic have deplored the tendency on the part of the 
American. people to recognize this necessity as one of the 
laws of good manners. Not infrequently, however, mar- 
ried women show as much need of chaperonage as young, 
unsophisticated girls. The most trustworthy chaperon that 
can be sent into the world with every woman is self-respect. 
We hear much of instinct being a safeguard ; but instinct, 


like all other elements that go to protect life, is a matter 


of education, largely. One thing is true. A woman who 
is polite to herself, never gives occasion for criticism, 
except among the malicious. If every woman would treat 
herself with the same courtesy and politeness with which she 
would treat a stranger; if she would exact from herself 
and from all who approach her the same conduct at all 
times that she demands whén standing in the midst of 
polite society, she would never do the unfortunate thing 
which opens the door to criticism. If she were trained to 


‘do this in her childhood, if her mental and spiritual training 


always kept in companionship with her social training, she 
would not, as a woman, violate the laws of womanhood. 
It is the disregard of conventionalities, because obedience 
to them limits the freedom which so often leads to license, 
that makes women continually run risks whose end 
is often open disgrace. It is difficult to account for 
the foolish unconventionalities which even women of 
brains permit themselves, unless it be on the supposition 
that each woman feels so sure of her own reputation and 
character that she does not believe violation of social law 
will affect her. In social life there is no such thing asa 
woman being above the law. 

There are a few absolute rules which must govern every 
woman’s conduct in her relation with the other sex, and a 
woman is foolhardy who thinks that she can violate these 
rules and maintain her self-respect and social position. 
ldoubtless there are women who will, for the sake of enter- 
tainment for an hour, indulge in a liberty which they mean 
to begin and end in that hour. The evil is that that 
moment's indulgence sets two forces at work—the tempta- 
tion that is within the woman, and the temptation into 
which, by this liberty, she leads another. There is no 
question that one act of careless freedom will bring months 


of chagrin of remorse if the offender be endowed with a 
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conscience, if she have any sense of refinement. A woman 
of the world not long ago, commenting on social revela- 
tions which have recently been made with regard to men 
and women in what are called the higher classes of society 
both in England and the United States, said: “There is 
no question in my mind that all these scandals are due to 
ennui. Meeting the same set of people, doing the same 
things, becomes unbearable, and women violate their con- 
sciences in order to relieve the monotony of their lives.” 
This is startling, but, in a large measure, true. What can 
change it? Nothing but home training, self-training; the 
development of character; the bringing into each life of a 
certain purpose, an aim, an attitude of will, which finds in 
life some other purpose than self-gratification. Selfishness 
lies at the root of every evil from which we suffer, either 
individually or as a nation. It is the utter disregard of 
the effect of our acts on the lives of those about us 
that is responsible for the indifference, the folly, the crime, 
of which we are guilty. No human being can violate 
the law of life who regards and respects his responsibility 
to those about him. Uproot selfishness from character, 
and you have eliminated nine-tenths of the evil in it. No 
woman of unselfish nature will violate either the code of 
good manners or of good morals. It has well been said 
that love is the fulfilling of the law, and itis a divine truth 
which is borne into the mind of every thinking person with 
greater sharpness as its absence from the soul is seen to 
be the forerunner of evil. It is not the acquiescence in 
“Thou shalt not” that saves men, but the obedience to 
the “ Thou shalt.” Character is never negative ; it is posi- 
tive ; and its elevation depends on the attitude of the soul 
toward God and fellow-men. That character is noble 
which recognizes the interdependence of the human family 
for development and happiness, and, recognizing it, lives 
in obedience to that law. * 

How to Dispose of Household Waste 


By Charles F. Wingate 


Will some one who knows from personal experience please 
inform a prospective builder how best to dispose of all house 
drainage from kitchen, bath-room, and water-closet, where there 
is city water in the house (in a country town), but no sewer con- 
nection. X. 


In order to answer this question intelligently, it is neces- 
sary to know three things: First, the nature of the soil on 
which the house stands—whether it is a porous, sandy 
material which will permit waste products to soak away 
freely, or a tough clay substratum ; second, the lay of the 
land—whether there is any slope from or toward the build- 
ing; and, third, the extent of the plot on which the house 
stands, in order to decide what risk, if any, there may be 
of causing a nuisance to adjoining houses. 

I assume that, as the house referred to is situated in a 
town, it is surrounded by other buildings, and that the 
plot of ground on which it stands is not extensive ; other- 
wise it might be practicable to employ some method 
of sub-surface disposal by laying small tile-pipes with 
open joints close to the surface of the ground, and a few 
feet apart, extending over a considerable area of land, so 
that the sewage will be rapidly absorbed into the soil and 
also sucked up by thé roots of grass or other vegetation, 
while it will further be oxygenized or burned up by the air 
which penetrates through the open pores of the soil and 
finds access into the drain-pipe. 

This system has been utilized with good results in many 
places, notably in the vicinity of Orange, N. J. ; and where 
the soil is porous it works admirably, but not so well in 
clay ground, which has to be under-drained to fit it for 
this purpose, 

The more common method of disposing of household 
Wastes mm such a case as that described is to dig a ces* 
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pool close to the house, cover it carefully over with earth 
so as to prevent any foul gases from escaping, and then 
connect it by a tile drain-pipe, more or less securely laid, 
with the living-rooms, and await the inevitable conse- 
quences which may be thus anticipated. 

First, with the usual wasteful use of water common in 
most American households, it is only a question of time 
when a cesspool will fill up and overflow, or back up 
through the drain-pipe into the building, flooding the cellar, 
and causing great annoyance and probable danger to the 
health of the inmates. This will occur even where the soil 
is very absorbent, as the pores of the ground become 
clogged in time by grease and other material, so that their 
capacity for absorption is very much or entirely reduced. 
In that event there is nothing left to do but to pump out 
the cesspool at frequent intervals, which is a costly and 
offensive measure. 

Secondly, every time any waste fluids are discharged into 
the cesspool, an equivalent volume of foul air must of 
necessity be displaced, and if the cesspool is tightly sealed 
at the top, as is the usual plan, there is no means of 
escape excepting into the house through the waste-pipes. 
Even if these pipes are thoroughly trapped, the back press- 
ure will be sufficient to force the water-seal in the traps, 
and thus destroy their usefulness as a barrier against 
cesspool air. A cesspool when thus arranged is simply a 
gasometer for the creation of foul air, and unless it is ven- 
tilated in some way it is bound to prove a source of 
danger. 

If I were called upon to write a specification for the 
drainage arrangements of a house under the conditions 
described, I would embody the following features : 

First, construct a cesspool, five feet in diameter and 
ten feet deep, either of brick or stone, as may be most 
economical, and with the sides arched at the top and a 
perforated stone cover for ventilation, or, better still, a 
wooden shaft, two feet square, raised five feet in the air, 
with openings at the side for the escape of air, and the top 
protected from the rain. This need not be unsightly, and 
may be surrounded with bushes or grown over with vines, 
in order to hide it from observation. Remember that the 
larger the opening in the cesspool, the less chance there 
will be for the creation of offensive odors; for there is no 
better disinfectant than the atmosphere itself. 

In case any smell should be noticed, a quantity of 
copperas should be obtained from the nearest drug-store, 
and dissolved in the proportion of one pound to a pail of 
hot water, and a pailful poured into the cesspool through 
the house drain. 

The cesspool should not be too near the house, but 
should be at least fifty feet, and preferably one hundred 
feet, distant. If the soil is of clay, then the bottom of the 
cesspool should be cemented tight, for convenience in 
cleaning it when it has to be emptied. If the soil is 
porous, the joints in the sides and bottom may be left open, 
to assist soakage. 

An overflow pipe should be taken out from the cesspool 
on the same level as the house drain, and carried as far 
as possible away from the house, with the joints left open, 
so as to further assist soakage into the soil; but this is a 
matter not easy to arrange for, without knowing more 
about the lay of the land and the surroundings. Rain- 
water should not be admitted into the cesspool; but the 
roof leaders should discharge upon the ground far enough 
from the'house not to cause dampness of foundations. 

The drain leading to the cesspool may be of tile-pipe, 
but it should be carefully laid with a good fall, say one 
foot in sixty, and the joints should be tight. Usually such 
duty is intrusted to an ordinary laborer, but his work 
should be passed upon by some intelligent person before 
the drain is covered up. 

At a convenient point between the house and the cess- 


pool a running trap should be placed in the drain with 
what is called an air inlet; that is to say, a four-inch stand- 
pipe with a return bend ending a foot above the ground. 
‘This trap is to prevent back pressure from the cesspool. 
‘The air iniet is to assist to ventilate the house drain, which 


should be continued above the roof, away from any chimney 
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or windows, with the end wide open, but capped by a wire 
basket-strainer to exclude birds. 

Such an open pipe, with the lower end trapped, will not 
ventilate, any more than a kerosene lamp will burn unless 
air is provided at the bottom. To illustrate this scientific 
principle, place a common glass chimney over a lighted 
candle, and in a few seconds, though the chimney is open 
at the top, the candle will be extinguished. 

Therefore, if a soil-pipe, as it is called, is open at the 


roof of a house, it must also have an air inlet to supply 


foot ventilation, and then it will “ draw.” 

Country plumbers often connect such pipes into chim- 
ney flues, instead of carrying them independently to the 
roof; but this is a bad arrangement. Even when the 
chimney is warm, there is danger of foul air being 
drawn into the living-rooms through disused fireplaces or 
through cracks in the chimney itself. This is not mere 
assumption, but has been demonstrated to be a fact. 
Therefore, unless the soil-pipe can be carried the entire 
length of the chimney, it should be kept entirely outside. 

The soil-pipe should be of extra heavy cast-iron, with 
calked lead joints. Ordinary pipe is liable to fracture in 
making joints, and may be full of sand holes. It is not 
allowed by most city health boards. 

Every fixture must be separately trapped, and if possible 
each trap ventilated by a back air-pipe as a security against 
siphonage of traps. The “Sanitas”’ is a good form of 
trap to be used where ventilation is not convenient or 
costly. If traps get choked with grease, use potash dissolved 
in boiling water every little while, and this will eat out the 
grease. 

Bear in mind always that in plumbing and drainage 
arrangements the ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure, and that such matters must be done well, 
or had better not be done at all. 


Spare the Rod 


By Laura Brownell Collier 


Shall we punish our little ones, and, if so, how? is the 
question that taxes the brain and wrings the heart of many 
a fond mother. One would think she feared she might be 
called upon to play the part of a Jameson, compelled to 
act as Stanley’s slave-driver while longing to sketch the 
savage and catch butterflies. It is so much pleasanter, 
if Karl or Katharine has been guilty of naughtiness, to 
gather the plump little sinner close into one’s arms and 
invent some telling story of the “naughty spirit” that is 
in each of us, warring against the good we would do. The 
small man or woman is comforted, while unconsciously 
stimulated to resist temptation. But, spite of all the kinder- 
garten talk of love and sunshine, a need is sometimes felt 
of sterner forces, a real deterrent power. 

In this last decade of the nineteenth century we have 
grown so much wiser than our mothers and grandmothers, 
poor dames! that most of their approved methods fill us 
with pity and amaze; none more so than those they fol- 
lowed in disciplining their children. But even Herbert 
Spencer, who has done more than any other one man of 
our time wisely to modify the training of children, does not 
limit parents to the application of natural penalties. He 
distinctly says that in the earlier years it is often necessary 
to supplement such penalties by severer arbitrary ones. 

All punishment seems to the unthinking cruel. But it 
may veil the deepest tenderness. Not long ago a little 
blue-eyed maiden, dear to me as my own life, was seen 
with a pin in her mouth. It had not been expressly for- 
bidden. From babyhood, pins, pennies, and buttons had 
been occasionally allowed as playthings, partly with an idea 
of training her not to subject all things to the sense of 


taste. But now, as she was nearing her fourth birthday, 
and becoming an adept in the business of dolls’ dress- 
maker, she fell before the temptation of the seamstress, to 
make a pin dish of her mouth. As told her the great 


danger that might follow the swallowing of a pin, and the 
grief it would be to all of us to have her suffer, she was 


- 
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gravely attentive, afd submitted without a murmur to have 
all the paraphernalia of her trade taken away from her for 
the day. After sitting in a high chair in silent meditation 
for a while, she solemnly announced, “I sink I can ’mem- 
ber,” and was. allowed to betake herself to other play, 
while I complacently reflected how seldom severe measures 
were necessary. ‘To my dismay, the very next afternoon, 
as the little woman stood by me completely absorbed in 
pinning and fitting—those pathetic first attempts—a pin 
was put into the mouth, ready for instant use. I could see 
how convenient it was, how unconscious the act. But a 
tragedyjin the family of a friend had made meas afraid of a 
pin as of a pistol, and I had to break in upon the pleasant 
contriving and go over again the story of danger, asking 
her to think for me what would be the best way to help 
her. With quivering lips and gathering tears she decided 
she must be punished, and that of all punishments a whip- 
ping was the worst, adding, “ But I’m soor one fip would be 
enough to keep me ’membering.” And it was; for weeks 
there has been the greatest care in laying down pins, and 
the habit seems formed. It would have been the reverse 
of kindness merely to cuddle and comfort the wee lassie 
after she had judged herself. 

While the whipping of an older child has in it an ele- 
ment of degradation that often arouses the worst passions 
and justifies the protests that have been raised against 
brutal flogging, is it not possible that in rare cases, with 
young children, the sudden sharp tingling of pain is the 
best help in deterring from dangerous experiments? May 
not the reaction from faith in Solomon’s warning o’erleap 
its bounds? 

Often the devices of the kindergarten and primary 
school, as wrapping a naughty hand in a handkerchief, 
depend for their success on the publicity ; and to a sensi- 
tive child there is a sense of disgrace and shame in a pub- 
lic reproof, however mild. But ingenious punishments 
involving no pain often become in the nursery merely a 
new kind of play. Children actually beg for the punish- 
ment. What mother has not had in her own home some- 
thing like poor, dazed Silas Marner’s experience? His 
precious Effie had run away. She must be punished. 
With fear and trembling he nerved himself to the effort, 
and shut her up in the coal-hole. When she emerged, 
dirty but undismayed, he had but to wash her, change her 
dress, and retire to his loom triumphant in the faith that 
now she would be good. Soon a soft little voice called 
him to the coal-hole, and there stood Effie, dirtier than 
before, but in no way better. His first and last attempt 
at discipline ended in the reflection, “ She’d take it all for 
fun if I didn’t hurt her, and that I can’t do.” 

It cannot be wondered at that women speak with con- 
tempt of one who has so few resources as ever to betake 
herself to blows, when we think of the odium that attaches 
to the word; when sometimes it has almost seemed as if 
God must paralyze the arm that dealt them. But there is 
no form of punishment free from danger of abuse; the 
more effective, the more dangerous; and there is none 
upon which we may not reflect with disapproval. 

To make a soft little palm tingle with a moment’s pain 
when we would far sooner kiss it is not easy, but it is in that 
way many a baby has learned its first lesson in obedience— 
that a shake of mamma’s head and a “ no, no,” if unheeded, 
means sorrow, as surely as a burn follows from touching a 
hot stove. If the chastisement is rare and consistent, such 
a child soon makes a beginning in self-control that it could 
not have done had forbidden fruit been simply always put 
out of reach. In sucha home house-plants may still make 
cheery the living-room; a few bits of bric-A-brac are safe 
from baby’s uncertain clutch. Perhaps the mother smiles 
a wise little smile, but she usually keeps her own counsel 
when some friend bewails the destructive tendencies of 
her own éamdino, and forms from few data astonishing 
deductions as to the difference between small specimens of 
humanity in this respect. 

But, whatever the deterrent forces used—and they need 
to be almost as varied as the circumstances—the chief 
object, never to be lost sight of, is to develop in the child 
the great art of self-government. It is not extreme severity 
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that most parents are guilty of, but an uneven, inconsistent 
system ; and the more intelligent the child the more rebel. 
lious he becomes, subject to such methods. Almost never 
does a normal, wisely trained boy or girl over six or seven 
years of age require arbitrary restraints or any supple- 
menting of the natural penalties that follow all through 
life. An appeal to reason and to affection is the most 
powerful weapon. But let us think carefully before, from 
a mawkish sentimentality, we vow never to inflict the 
slightest physical pain—sometimes the best of medicine, 
Well-deserved tirades against excessive punishment have 
led to a reaction in favor of no punishment. 


From the Day’s Mail 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR EVENINGS 


Having long been a subscriber to The Christian Union, I have 
from time to time noticed various suggestions from different 
writers as to amusements for the home circle. We have played 
“ Telegrams,” had great fun over “ Lawyer,” and followed out 
almost every suggestion given, | believe. 

This winter we have been very much interested in the Chav- 
tauqua Games. How many of your readers have tried them? 
There are six games in all: three on historical subjects; namely, 
Bible Characters, Foreign Characters, and American Characters. 
The first can be played on Sunday, which makes ita boon. The 
other two are bright, interesting games for week-day pastime. 
The other three games are on geographical subjects, as follows: 
World, Cities, States. These games have the merit of interest- 
ing both old and young. Asa young minister said after “ trying 
a hand,” “ Excellent! so good to brush off the rust!” The game 
of States, alone, is better than many weary geography lessons, 
for little learner or big. 

Each game costs seventy-five cents, with the exception of the 
“ World,” which is a dollar. They may be obtained by address- 
ing Miss Emily F. Becker, Catskill, N. Y. Try them and see 
if I have not spoken truly. wa 


I should like to say to “ Mrs. S. B. S.,” who wishes to renovate 
old mahogany, that nothing will be entirely satisfactory except 
the fine polish which only the most skillful “ finishers ” can give. 
Next to that, I have had the best results with old, solid mahog- 
any from the following simple process : Remove the old varnish, 
etc., with rather coarse sand-paper, then smooth with finer and 
still finer, until the wood is as smooth and perfect as possible. 
Then simply oil with pure linseed oil. Put on at least 
three coats—more if you choose—waiting a week after each oil- 
ing before repeating the process. 

This will give no polish, only a soft gloss, but it brings out the 
rich coloring of the wood, and is, I think, much preferable to 
the varnish of the ordinary-country cabinet shop, which makes 
the mahogany look cheap and common. 

I should like to know how “ Mrs. S. B. S.” succeeds. 

Mrs. D. P. C. 


It may interest some of our readers to know that there is a 
woman in Brooklyn who polishes furniture, leaving it as finished 
as any man professidnal. She charges $2 per day, and those 
who employ her find her services very satisfactory. 


It seems to me that if we heard more of these “ airy nothings” 
and “ sweet things,” our daily life would be brighter and hap- 
pier. Why should I doubt the sincerity of a friend’s, or even an 
acquaintance’s, greeting? So much is won by trusting, and so 
little gained by doubting! “ Altruistic faith” is what we need. 
These “airy nothings” are only spontaneous, impulsive kind- 
nesses, bearing with them pleasantry and good cheer. We 
are too careless of just such “ sweet things” that give so much 
joy to our companions, and so often gladden a sad heart. 

Let us have more of them, but let us give them and receive 
them in sincerity and truth. w a 


Why should we doubt the sincerity of the pleasant things out 
friends say, any more than the unpleasant? Is it not an affec- 
tation of humility to do so? 


A good way to renovate shabby black goods is to purchase 
five cents’ worth of soap-bark, which should be put into 48 
ordinary tub of warm water. Put the goods in this, wash it 


clean, rinse in warm water, pressing it entirely dry on @ S0 
padded ironing-board covered by a cloth entirely free from lint. 
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How to Study Birds 
By Olive Thorne Miller 


Since my papers in The Christian Union last spring, on 
“Birds in their Homes,” many letters have come to me 
asking how to begin the work of making acquaintance 
with our little brothers in feathers. I should like to reply 
to every one, but, not having half a dozen stenographers at 
my command, I cannot answer them individually, and am 
therefore forced to address them through the same friendly 
columns. 

I hope that all of you, my correspondents, think of 
birds, not as prey to be caught or killed, not as the pro- 
vider of eggs to be added to “collections” by robbery, 

rhaps murder, but as living fellow-creatures whom it 
would be pleasant to know. 

If you saw a boy in a tree, you would be curious to know 
what he was doing. Look at a bird in the same way, for he 
has his daily duties, you may be sure. - Like you, he has 
to eat and drink and sleep; like your parents, the bird 
father and bird mother have to care for and protect, to feed 
and educate, their little ones, and teach them to look out 
for themselves; as to men and women, so to birds, come 
sorrow and pain, anxieties and misfortunes, as well as 
happiness; and the better you know them, the more cer- 
tain you will be that this is true. ' 

What you want to learn, I hope, is to understand these 
lovely little neighbors of ours, how they live, where they 
make their home, and what name they are known by. 

Many persons think that in order to know a bird, 
especially to find out his name, one must have him in the 
hand, count his wing and tail feathers, and measure his 
length and his breadth. Excepting for exact scientific pur- 
poses—which is not your object—this is not at all neces- 
sary. Almost any bird in America may be perfectly identi- 
fied without touching him—indeed, while he is in the 
enjoyment of life and liberty on a tree. 

Supposing you do not know exactly how many tail-feathers 
he has, or his exact length; in spite of that ignorance you 
can be perfectly sure who he is to ordinary people, and by 
what unpronounceable name he is known to science, for 
birds have marked external differences which are carefully 
set down in the books. All you need is a habit of close 
observation, some way of noting down his points while he 
is in sight, and a little practice in searching him out in the 
Ornithologies. 

Of course some knowledge of the science is a great 
help. For example, if you know how they are divided into 
“orders,” and what distinctions separate the “ families,” 
you will know where to begin to look for his description 
and name, 

Coues’s “Key to North American Birds” is the best 
work I know for an unscientific student, for it is less 
technical than others in its descriptions, and very fully 
illustrated. From this book you may easily learn about 
the “families,” so that when you see a bird scrambling 
about on the trunk of a tree, for example, you will know 
at once that he belongs to the family of nuthatches, or 
creepers ; and if you observe another clinging to an upright 
trunk, and hammering away for dear life, you will set him 
down instantly as a woodpecker ; whereas, should you note 
one flying out into the air, snapping the beak and returning 
to his perch, you would be sure he belonged to the fly- 
catchers, 

Ido not say it is the best way to study birds to dispense 
with a knowledge of the science, but I do say that if it is 
the life and habits of the bird-world that you wish to 
observe, you may do it successfully, while using the books 
only for the propose of identification. A personal knowl- 
edge of the birds of the neighborhood is possible to every 
one, and it is a most delightful and fascinating study. 

In the articles referred to, some directions were given 
about the proper outfit for bird study, the conveniences for 
taking notes, and the style of dress best fitted to escape 
the observation of our sharp-eyed little friends; but more 
‘mportant still is the cultivation of a habit of observation. 
You must begin by training your ears to hear. It is aston- 
ishing how deaf people can be to bird-notes. I have often 
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been attracted by great excitements in the bird-world, even 
the uproar of fighting, while persons about me did not hear 
a sound; so true is it that we see what we look for and 
hear that for which we listen. 

You must not only learn to listen, but to see. You 
must learn to notice the least flit of a wing, the stir of a 
leaf, the swaying of a twig, and to understand it; above 
all, to be exact in your knowledge and not to jump at con- 
clusions. If you see a bird on a fruit tree picking about 
the blossoms, do not decide offhand that he is spoiling the 
fruit ; look closely to see if he is not, instead, clearing it of 
worms that would destroy it all. When you notice a bird 
in a strawberry-bed, do not instantly conclude that he is 
after strawberries ; he doesn’t care half so much for berries 
as he does for insects, and very often he is engaged in rid- 
ding the plants of pests at the moment that he is scared 
off or shot by a careless person who does not wait to see 
whether he is friend or foe. 

In setting out to study a bird, first note what he is doing ; 
secondly, how he does it; and, thirdly, his description. 
(You can reverse this order if you prefer.) 

If he is getting food, as he most often is, see whether 
he picks it from the tree-trunk or gathers it from grass- 
tops ; whether he hunts it among leaves, bores the bark, 
drops to the ground, or sails out into the air for it. 

Then try to discover what it is—inmsect or seed ; 
beetle, grub, or worm; and what he does with it—swallow 
it at once, beat it to death, or hold it in his mouth un- 
eaten. 

Then notice his manners—if he stands still, or jerks his 
tail or body ; if he flits about the branches, hovers before a 
flower, or hammers at the door of an unlucky grub behind 
the bark. Next, does he walk or hop? does he chatter or 
keep silent? fly straight, or go bounding in great waves 
through the air? All these things you must learn to see 
and to note down the moment you do so, so that you will 
not be uncertain or confused when you take your books to 
see who he is. 

Then you must take note of his size, and to do this 
—as it is hard to judge of inches—it is well to have in 
mind a sort of index of size to which you can compare 
him. Take the most common and best-known birds for 
standards, the robin, the English sparrow, and one smaller 
—the wren, or the “chebek” (least fly-catcher). When 
you see a bird, if he is as big as a robin, enter in your 
notes: “ Size, robin.” Should he be a little smaller, yet 
still larger than your measure—the English sparrow—you 
can note it, “ Size, robin —,” the minus sign meaning that 
it is less. If it were larger, you would put the plus sign: 
“ Size, robin +.” 

Observe the shape—whether it is slim like an oriole, or 
chunked like a chickadee; also any peculiarity of plumage, 
as a crest, specially long or strangely formed tail-feathers ; 
the end of the tail, whether square, rounded, pointed, or 
notched. 

Then the beak; its length compared to the head, its 
shape and color. If it is high and thick, like a canary’s or 
sparrow’s, the bird is a seed-eater; if long and straight, 
like a robin’s, he is an insect-eater; if sharp and fiat, 
opening very wide like a swallow’s, he is a fly-catcher. 

Lastly, the plumage: the general color, then the special 
markings, such as bars on wings or tail, a ring around the 
eye, or a line over or through the eye, white or black 
throat, speckled or striped breast, or any conspicuous 
blotch. Every point must be set down the moment you 
notice it. You cannot trust your memory. 

With these full notes you will soon learn to find your 
bird in the books. Then it is a good plan to write in a 
large blank book that you do not carry about with you 
everything you have observed about the bird, with his 
name and description. A record like this will grow more 
valuable as your study goes on. 

An old orchard is an excellent place to study the more 
common birds, and early morning is the best time. It is 
always desirable to go alone; with a companion it. is 
almost impossible to keep still, and silence and slowness 
of movement are very important. You may go tramping 
through a place full of birds and see nothing, while if you 
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sit quietly and patiently in some obscure nook, you shall 
find yourself in the very midst of bird-life. 

Although patience and clear eyes alone will open many 
delightful secrets of bird-life, a good opera-glass will do 
still more. It will bring you nearer to the bird without 
frightening him. You can see thus much better, not only 
his markings, but what he is doing. In a word, you can 
be moré sure of your facts. 

Right here I wish to give a word of caution. In decid- 
ing upon the actions of a bird, never guess at anything. 
If you see a pair very busy about a shrub, you may be 
sure they have a nest there, but do not so record it till you 
have. actually seen the nest. Even then you should not 
conclude at once that it belongs to them; I have seen 
birds sit a few moments in nests which did not belong te 
them—as if to try them. You may feel very sure what a 
bird means by an action, but you should set down only 
what he des. Without this care, your records will be 
worthless. 

Do not discourage yourself by trying to find the name 
of every tiny atom in feathers that you see ; indeed, little 
birds flitting about the tree-tops— mostly warblers—will be 
hard for you to identify and almost impossible to watch. 
I advise you to confine your study at first to the larger and 
less lively birds—kingbirds, robins, thrushes, phcebes, blue- 
birds, orioles, goldfinches, and others, all of which you will 
find near to houses and easy to study. Above all, do not 
expect too much at once, nor give up in despair if you can- 
not identify the first bird you see. 

All the directions in the world will not make you an 
observer. The whole thing lies with yourself, and nothing 
but patient and close watching, day after day, week after 
week, will make you acquainted with our friends in feathers. 
But you may be sure that every hour you honestly give to 
the study will make it more interesting ; every bird you 
learn to know will be like a new and delightful companion. 

You will lose your desire to take life or even to steal 
eggs from them; the country will have new charms for 
you ; in fact, a person blessed with a love of the study of 
birds or beasts or insects possesses a lifelong and inex- 
haustible source of interest and happiness. 

No taste that a mother can cultivate in her children, 
especially her boys, is more valuable or will be more use- 
ful through their lives than a taste for the study of some 
branch of natural history. 


A Chat on a Small Important Matter 


_ The young readers of The Christian Union may remem- 
ber that Miss Mary Willis offered to introduce the boys 
and girls who read The Christian Union to certain of the 
boys and girls who live in the tenement-house districts in 
New York. Among the people who wrote asking for the 
names of the children whom they hoped to make friends 
was the President of a clubof boys. Her letters were so 
interesting that Miss Willis decided to introduce the boys 
to a club of boys in the tenement-house districts, and she 
wrote to the President of the club to that effect. She also 
suggested to the President asking for the names that per- 
haps she could persuade one of the boys to write The 
Christian Union a letter describing his club, so that other 
boys who read The Christian Union might be glad to form 
one like it. Recently the Secretary of the club wrote about 
his club, saying this: 

In response to the request in your letter of the 23d inst., I 
beg leave to acquaint you with the principles upon which our 
club is founded. We meet together Friday evenings, and hold a 
regular, formal business meeting. After business is over, each 
member has something to read to the club in natural history. 
This, of course, is very interesting and very instructive. The 
President also reads to the club from some book which is cho- 
sen by the boys from several named. We then proceed to play 
games, which ends up the evening. We enjoy the sociability of 
the club, but, you know, that is not all we have to think of in 
this world. There are others to be made happy as well as our- 
selves. This we think of and act upon. H. R. Fe 

Secretary R. T. C. 


Miss Willis at once decided to forward the letter to the 
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President of the club of boys in New York. She dictated 
a letter, and then wished to answer the Secretary’s letter, 
but discovered—what? that the letter had no address: so 
this is* Miss Willis’s only way of reaching the Secretary of 
the club, and thanking him for his courteous letter of Feb. 
ruary 29. 

The editors cordially sympathize with an annoyance of 
this kind, and advance this small bit of consolation to 
Miss Willis, that that omission is one so common that they 
have even ceased to comment on it. It is not unusual to 
receive a letter several pages in length, with the name and 
address crowded into so small a space that it cannot be 
deciphered, and the editors are condemned for being care- 
less, when the fact of the matter is that they have no means 
of communicating with their correspondent. Habit is 
one of the strongest forces in life. If one cannot have 
stamped stationery, with.the address clearly and dis- 
tinctly printed on the head of the letter, then it is well to 
begin when very young to learn to write the name and 
address out fully and plainly. It will save more bad tem- 
per and harsh thoughts of others than any other one habit 
that the editor can call to mind at the present moment. 


Little April 
By F. A. B. 


“Good morning, good people 
Said dear little April, 
“ You see I am pleasant to-day ; 
I got up good-natured 
And very bright-featured, 

And earnestly hope so to stay. 
But if some one should cross me, 
Or somebody boss me, 

_ I’m certain I couldn’t tell whether 
Smiles mightn’t cloud under, 
And rumblings of thunder 

Betoken a change in the weather. 
For when I am troubled, 

And duties seem doubled, 

Tis often quite out of my power 
To be pleasant and kind, 

Or to know my own mind, 
And so I give vent in a shower.”’ 


% 
The School-Girls’ Fund 


With the first coming of spring the school-girls of the 
country have manifested their renewed interest in the 
project of buying a Home for the working-girls of New 
York and Brooklyn who are not connected with the clubs. 
The working-girls connected with the clubs have, as 1s 
well known to our readers, country homes conducted by 
the Associations of Working-Girls’ Societies, of which 
there is one in each city where the number of clubs demand 
it. The Home the school-girls propose to purchase is for 
the thousands of girls who, for many reasons, are not con- 
nected with the clubs, and so, for the main, are ineligible 
to the opportunities the Association homes offer. It 's 
for the tired and convalescent workers, whose vacation 
must at least in part be an expression of love and fellow- 
ship, that these school-girls are working. The amount of 
the fund at date is $1,648.50. Five thousand dollars is 
the sum needed to purchase this Home. 

The money has come from far and near. One 
letter inclosed one dollar. It was signed “ A Working 
woman.” “A Few of the Girls of Buffalo Seminary 
of Buffalo, N. Y., sent ten dollars. A contribution 
came from four graduates of Nassau Institute, Brooklyn. 
The pupils of Mrs. Pratt’s school of Utica, N. Y., sent 
a check for $76.50. Five dollars is donated by the 
Housatonic Hall School of Great Barrington, Mass. Con- 
tributions to the amount of $153.50 have been sent by 
Miss Dana and her pupils, of the seminary at Morris 
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town, N. J. Added to this is a very suggestive letter 
from the pupils of “The Elms,” Springfield, Mass. The 
idea will show how much the school-girl can do toward 
making the Home a home in beauty and in spirit, as well 
as a place of shelter. The pupils of “ The Elms” some 
time ago asked for the privilege of furnishing one of the 
rooms with bed-linen, bureau covers, etc. The house not 
having been purchased, it was rather difficult to send 
the sizes these articles should be made. A letter has 
been sent to this school suggesting that the bureau-covers 
be made the size of the ordinary three-drawer, pine-top 
bureau, which is probably three feet by eighteen inches. 
It was further suggested to them that these bureau- 
covers should have simply outlined upon them some flower, 
and that two should be made for each bureau; also two 
linen pincushion covers that could be easily removed and 
laundried ; splashers for the back of the wash-stand to 
match, and a curtain that could be hung on a folding 
clothes-horse, to form a screen about the wash-stand. 
This curtain can be made very pretty by simply outlining 
a border or by outlining flowers irregularly over it. When 
the house for the Brooklyn Association was furnished, 
each club made two of these articles in its club-rooms. 
One club lined and covered a soap-box, and then tacked 
pockets around the inside of the box, and placed 
two on the inside of the cover. The result was a com- 
fortable seat and a convenient shoe-box. In the other 
rooms the girls had made shoe-bags, one for each occu- 
pant, of linen, bound with braid, and in some cases out- 
lined with a flower chosen by the club. Laundry-bags 
and bags for dusters were -also made. These ideas were 
not carried out for the Vacation Home alone, but were 
duplicated for the girls’ own homes. 

Of course it was a comparatively easy matter to do this 
where girls are organized in groups, but for the Home to be 
owned and under the care of the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society of New York there is no such organization, and 
these articles must be furnished, if at all, by friends. It 
must not be forgotten that large parlors are an absolute 
necessity of a Vacation Home. The parlors of this Home 
will, of course, be simply furnished. Probably there will 
be lounges made of cots and covered with denim, with 
large pillows covered with the same material. Pictures 
will be an addition ; portitres for the doors, which are so 
useful on tableau evenings; tabies, substantial but plain, 
covered by durable covers—all these ideas are thrown out 
with the hope that the school-girls will feel moved toward 
supplying some of these articles. It would be very desir- 
able to have each room known by the name of a flower, 
and all decorations for the room should harmonize. No 
school should proceed to make any of these articles until 
it has Written to the Home Department of The Christian 
Union asking for further instruction. All materials should 
be washable. The editor of the Home Department will 
be very glad to receive any inquiries, and will answer them 
promptly. 

We hope others than school-girls will read this column. 
Could there be any sweeter memorial than a sum of money 
donated to furnish one of these rooms ? 

Then there is the dining-room to be considered, and 


the kitchen. 
A True Narrative 


Ot the Wonderful V oyage ot the Pansy 
' By Willis Boyd Allen 


— were walking side by side in the Avenue, I think, 
Ww en the idea first struck me. 
Said I, “ let’s go to sea.” 
Oh, let’s!” cried Maie, with an extra skip and jump. 


Then she added, with great earnestness, “ But when ? To- 
morrow ?”’ 
3 am quite used to Maie’s liking for definite dates in 
© near future, so I replied, without hesitation, “ To-mor- 
row afternoon at four, sharp.” 
This settled, we finished our walk, I strolling along 
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beneath the elms and lindens sedately enough, but Maie 
letting go my hand now and then fora little ecstatic bound 
or a whirl-round, as we discussed the details of the voy- 

e. 
Maie, by the way, is a very loyal little American, but 
she was born, ten or twelve years ago, in that curious land 
across the sea where everything looks like pictures cut out 
of a tea-chest cover, and all the ladies have sweet hazel 
eyes, with the demurest little tip toward their small noses. 
Maie’s papa and mamma, who were traveling around the 
world, were great favorites among the nice people there, 
and a pretty Japanese princess named their baby girl 
“ Maie ’’—spelled in just that funny way. As baby was 
born in the month of May, most people think she was 
named from that circumstance. If you wish to know why 
the princess chose “ Maie”’—why, you may run across to 
the Mikado’s empire and ask her ! 

Well, to return to my story. The very next afternoon 
little Maie San—as the princess used to call her—and her 
sober companion found themselves on the wharf, looking 
at several vessels, one of which they were to embark in. 

“T hope it’s that one,” observed Maie, pointing to a 
fine little craft lying at some distance from the shore. 
“The name is so pretty.” 

“ That one]” it proved to be, and in two minutes more 
we were on board the Pansy, bound for foreign parts. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Maie, witha long breath of delight, as 
we bounded over the waves, “did you ever see anything 
so nice! Let’s not go ashore for ever and ever so long.” 

As we had chartered the vessel for our own use, I told 
her we could remain at sea as long as ship, crew, and pas- 
sengers should hold out. 

Well, we sailed, and we sailed, until we came in sight of 
land again. 

“Where do you suppose this is?” queried my fellow- 
passenger. 

“Oh, Africa, perhaps ; or it might be Borneo.” 

“Do you suppose there are wild beasts under those 
trees ?” 

“TI can’t tell, Maie—why, there’s some sort of creature 
prowling about now. Can it be a lion? And, as sure 
as I’m alive, I see some natives. Captain, keep her off 
shore !” 

The captain accordingly turned the vessel’s prow to the 
north, and we coasted along in plain sight of the land. 
where many kinds of lovely trees aud shrubs grew luxuri- 
antly to the very water’s edge, while the natives flourished 
their arms and called to us in vain. 

“ Ah,” cried Maie, presently, “ there are some little girls 
among them. How they would enjoy a sail with us !” 

‘“ They are very dirty little girls,” I observed, “ and your 
‘Mother Hubbard’ is very clean, my dear.” 

“T don’t care a bit. Let’s have them come on board.” 

Maie’s will was law on that ship, and, cautiously 
approaching the shore, where some steep rocks made a 
mimic cliff, alongside which our vessel lay easily, we 
invited the native children by signs to come on board. 

With shy, swift glances to right and left, they obeyed, 
and timidly huddled together in the waist of the vessel ; 
while Maie and I did our best to make them feel at home, 
until, after a wide sweep and a “long tack,” as sailors 
would call it, we restored them, safe and sound, to the cliffs 
they had left. 

Sometimes the winds blew, and our stanch vessel 
quivered beneath the shock of the waves; then the sea 
would become quiet, and we would lie in some little land- 
locked haven, so still, so peaceful, that Maie, leaning over 
the bulwarks, could see her bright eyes and soft brown 
curls reflected in the depths below. 

“You don’t really believe there are fairies?” Maie 
asked, with a toss of her curls. 

“ Why, I can’t truly say there are no fairies, Maie.” 

Maie’s gray eyes opened wide as she looked up into 
mine, trying to make out if I were in earnest. 

“ What a funny idea! When I was a little girl, I thought 
there were real, truly fairies, but zow—”’ 

“You don’t 4now that there aren’t any, Maie.” 

Maie looked puzzled. 
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“ You don’t know that / am real,” I continued. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” she laughed, with a nice squeeze of my 
hand. “ You are—you, you know.” 

‘“‘ But I may be only a dream.” 

Maie stopped laughing. 

““Haven’t you had dreams where you were perfectly 
sure the people and happenings were real ?” 

“'Y-e-es,” reluctantly. 

“What if you should wake up, now, and find that our 
voyage was alla dream, and that we never left home at 
all, and that I am not real, and that you are safely tucked 
in your little bed, six weeks ago, and—” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Maie, putting her small fingers in her 
ears, “ don’t, please, A/ease/ It mixes me up so!’” 

That was Maie’s first introduction to metaphysics. 

The little girl seemed never quiet for a moment. Every 
object was full of mystery and interest for her. The birds 
looked into her eyes, and she listened eagerly for their mes- 
sage ; the clouds were their marble palaces, with rifted 
windows and misty parapets. Every wind whispered in 
her ears something new and strange, that I could not 
understand. I sometimes wondered what sort of being 
the grave, silent man at her side seemed to her; and 
wished I could look out upon the wofld, and upon myself 
through her young, eager eyes. 

All sorts of requests Maie made, on this half-enchanted 
Pansy. Perhaps the strangest was that she might be 
allowed to navigate the vessel, all by herself; and, truly, 
the wind and tide seemed to help her as she tugged away 
with her willing little arms, and wisely forcast our course 
over shoals and unknown depths. For we forged ahead 
right merrily, and Maie, the curls blowing all abroad in the 
wind, sang and shouted with glee, in spite of almost breath- 
less efforts and more than one tiny bruise. I could not 
help seeing that she enjoyed the power in her hands; but 
presently, little woman that she was, she professed herself 
quite willing to hold the rudder, while somebody else did 
the hard work! 

If you want to know what she sang to herself, on that 
voyage, I can only tell you it was something like this: 


“O bright blue waves 
And laughing sea, 
Hold up the good ship Pansy, 
And bear us along 
With laugh and song 
To the sweet, far land of Fancy. 


““O deep, wide air 
And whispering winds, 
I love your wild, free blowing ; 
Come tell me, I pray, 
Why the clouds are gray, 
And where the white birds are going.” 


I don’t mean that Maie actually sang these words, in 
regular verses, but they kept drawing themselves up in line 
like soldiers as I listened. 

Well—as story-tellers say—we sailed and we sailed, and 
at last, when the sun was sinking behind the housetops, 
and the old wharf and all the homely shore were touched 
with soft, rosy light, we came into the familiar harbor once 
more. 

“ All ashore !” was the call; and, hand in hand, we 
two once more set our faces and footsteps homeward. 

The voyage of the Pansy was ended. 


Boston, Mass. 

P. S. [By Maie.] Dear Editor: I think I really ought 
to write a postscript and tell you that the story of our 
voyage is—well, it’s true, you know, but it’s a funny 4ind 
of true. We just went to the Public Gardens, and played 
we were going to sea. We went out on the pond in a little 
boat called Pansy, and uncle rowed about as much as an 
hour. Part of the way I tried to row, too, but the handles 
bumped me. Besides, I couldn’t look both sides at once, 
you know, and the oars wouldn’t go into the water at the 
same time. We took two little ragged children into our 
boat and gave them a row. I guess they had a good time. 
It’s queer, though, about fairies, isn’t it? Do you believe 
in them? Yours truly, MAIE SAN. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


The Sure Foundation 
By Lyman Abbott 


Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I wil] 
liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock: and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house : 
and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.— Matt. vii., 24. 25. 4 _. mie 

What is it to build upon Jesus Christ as upon a foundation- 
stone? How is it that we build upon him? What do we 
mean by this metaphor repeated in the pulpit and re 
repeated? In these words Christ tells us what he means, 
He that heareth these sayings of mine—listens to them, 
lets them get an entrance into the heart, and doeth them 
—that is, practically follows them—I will liken unto a wise 
man that built upon a rock. There is no building upon 
Christ, then, as upon a rock except by obeying him. There 
are other ways in which we try to build. We try to build 
upon a rock by believing something about Jesus Christ or 
by feeling something about him, by pitying him for his sor- 
rows, by shedding tears over his crucifixion, by weeping 
because he wept. Belief and feeling both help in charac. 
ter-building ; but neither is character-building. Building 
on Jesus Christ is only to be done by obeying him. 

He that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
he, and only he, builds his house upon the rock. There is 
a profound philosophy underlying this statement. Christ 
has come to give character, and there is only one way in 
which character ever is or ever can be built; namely, 
according to the law of habit. Let me put that law in its 
simplest possible form. An act once performed is more 
easily repeated. An act often repeated becomes a habit. 
A habit long continued becomes a second nature. Onlyin 
that way can character be built; by acts so long repeated 
that they become a habit, and by habit so long continued 
that it becomes a second nature. We all recognize this in 
education. We all know that the body is subject to 
this law of habit, and that there is no way by which 
the body can become characteristically active in any 
part of its nature except in accordance with the law 
The fingers of the pianist cannot become 
supple until the action of the fingers has become habit- 
ual. We all know this is true in respect to what I 
may call the semi-physical habits. We know that sleep, 
for example, is largely a matter of habit. Let a man sit 
up and work until midnight until he is forty years of age, and 
thereafter he cannot get to sleep at nine o’clock at night. 
Let him get up every morning at six o’clock, and he cannot 
sleep after the sun shines in through his window. We all 
recognize this law of habit as true in fastening vice upon us. 
We believe in the power of vicious habits. The man 
drinks, and gets a habit of drunkenness fastened upon 
him ; or is avaricious, and gets the habit of greed fastened 
upon him; or is passionate, and gets the habit of anger 
fastened upon him; or is profane, and gets the habit of 
vulgarity and profanity fastened upon him. Yes, we say 
it is a terrible thing for a man to be bound hand and foot 
by vicious habits. But did it never occur to you that the 
law of habit is just as strong for virtue as it is for vice: 
Did it never occur to you that if profanity may become 4 
habit, reverence may become a habit? if self-indulgence 
may become a habit, temperance may become a habit? if 
greed may become a habit, giving may become a habit? 
Men say, cynically, Of course he goes to church—it is only 
a habit ; he prays—it is only a habit ; he reads the Bibe— 
it is only a habit. Exactly; that is what he did it for. 
For it is habit that makes his nature; and the only way I? 
which a man can get a prayerful nature is to cultivate the 
habit of prayer; and the only way to get a nature that 
longs for fellowship in reverence with other men, in common 
acts of worship, is by cultivating a habit of reverence with 
other men in common acts of worship. There is no Way 
in which a man can build himself except by the process of 
habit. We are not writing in the sand. The tide does 


: Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, March 20, 1892. Stenographicall¥ 
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not wash it out. We are not painting our pictures on the 
canvas, and with a brush, so that we can erase the error of 
yesterday, or overlay it with another color to-day. We 
are writing our lives with a chisel on the marble, and every 
time we strike a blow we leave a mark that is indelible. 
We are building ourselves. Men are made in strata. 
Your muscles to-day are what the acts of yesterday helped 
to make them. So are your nerves, and your hair. Phys- 
jologically, science attests this. Intellectually and spir- 
itually, experience demonstrates it. No one else can make 
you.. Child! your mother cannot make you. Pupil! 
your teacher cannot make you. Christian! your pastor 
and your church cannot make you. Man! woman !—I 
say it reverently—God Almighty cannot make you, in any 
other way than in accordance with this law of habit. You 
can build ow Christ Jesus in no other way. Christian 
character is built by doing the things he has commanded 
you; doing them so habitually, so customarily, so continu- 
ally, that the habit becomes a second nature, and you grow 
into the likeness of him by doing what he has bid you do. 

What did Christ come to the earth for? If he came to 
let us out of hell and get us into heaven, then we might 
conceive he could do it by some other process than this ; 
if he came to give us even peace or joy, there might be 
some spiritual hasheesh which he could give which would 
give us glorious visions, or some spiritual narcotic that 
would give us peace. But if he came to give righteous- 
ness, not of isolated acts, but of character, righteousness 
wrought into the very fiber and structure of the soul ; if 
he came to make us men and women according to the pat- 
tern of Christ Jesus, there is only the one way in which it 
can be done: It is by teaching what we are to do, by 
giving us the example we are to follow, and then by giv- 
ing the impulse and the help that enable us to carry out 
the aspiration which he has enkindled and quickened in 
us, 

How are you to begin a Christian life? There are some 
of you here this morning who do not profess to be Chris- 
tian men and women, and you are waiting for something. 
You are like a ship that has grounded on the sand, and 
you are waiting for the tide to rise and sweep you off again. 
You are waiting for something. You are saying, I do not 
believe in the Trinity, the Atonement, the Divinity of 
Christ; you are saying, I have not the feeling, I have not 
the emotion, the love, the hope, the joy, the faith; and 
you are waiting for them. Read your Bible, and see how 
in the Bible every life begins in action. It is notina 
great feeling, nor in a great vision, it is in obedience to 
such vision as comes, that spiritual life begins. Abraham 
is living in a land of idolatry. He is discontented with the 
idolatry ; and a voice within him calls him out of the land 
and says to him, Leave this worship of sun, moon, idols— 
it is all unsatisfactory ; go where you can follow your con- 
science, where you can find your God. And he goes, not 
knowing what he goes for, not understanding anything else 
than this, that he is discontented with that past, and that he 
wants something higher and betier in the future. Moses 
is met in the wilderness by the flaming bush, and God 
meets him with a command, “Go and do your duty.” 
“My Lord, I am not fit for it.” “Go and do your duty.” 
“Lord, I have not got the voice for it, I am not eloquent.” 
“Go and do your duty.” And Moses begins the new life 
by going to do the thing which God has told him to do. 
Sometimes the call comes clear and distinct to one great 
act, as it seemed to come to Abraham and to Moses. 
Sometimes it comes in successive calls, each insignificant 
in itself. Here is a shepherd-boy watching his father’s 
tiocks by day and by night: the wolf goes out and attacks 
them; he battles with the wolf and kills him. A bear 
Comes out. He battles with the bear and kills him. 
His father sends him to carry provisions to his brothers 
in camp. He comes to the camp and finds the} Philistine 
giant defying the armies of Israel. “How is it there 
's no man of faith and courage enough to give battle 
to this pagan?” ‘The word comes to the king, and he 
is brought before him. “Will you go and make 
your words good?” “Yes! rather than it shall not be 
done.” “Try my armor.” The armor does not fit. 
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“T will take the weapons I am used to; I will pick out 
the three smooth stones for my shepherd’s sling, pick 
them with care, and God shall take care of me.” He has 
no idea of kingship. He will do heroically to-day the 
thing that has to be done, as heroically he did yesterday 
the thing that was to be done. And he learns heroism by 
doing heroic deeds. Come to the New Testament. What 
is the turning-point in the life of John, James, Matthew? 
Each one of these hears a voice calling him to do some- 
thing, and he does it. “ Follow me.” They rise and follow. 
It has been so all through history. God calls you by your 
conscience. God calls you by his Word. There is only 
one path to eternal life. Itis the path of duty. There 
is only one key that unlocks that gate. It is the key of 
duty. Feeling will help; belief will help; but no man 
need wait for feeling or belief. Vision you have none? 
I beg your pardon; there is not one of you in this house 
to-day who has not had visions that he has not obeyed. 
Not one. There is not a man nor a woman nor a child 
within the sound of my voice who has not heard the voice 
of conscience and disobeyed it; who has not heard the voice 
calling him to do some righteous act and done the wrong 
act. It may have been a vision of the Christ; it may 
have been the vision of an angel with wings, a vision in 
ecstasy or with inspiration in it; it may have been a very 
prosaic vision and a very common voice ; but he has heard 
more than he has obeyed, and he has seen more than he 
has followed. 

Jesus Christ did not come into the world to give some sub- 
stitute for righteousness. He did not come in the world 
to tell us how we could get along without righteousness. 
He came to make the path of practical righteousness 
plain. He came to put the inspiration into our lives that 
would enable us to lead righteous lives, to build up right- 
eous character. 

You say that you believe in the Sermon on the Mount. 
I never knew a man who did not say he believed in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and I have known but few men 
who really do believe in it. Ten men believe in the 
Athanasian Creed to one man who really believes in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Do you really believe that purity 
in heart, not intellectual acumen, is the way to see God ? 
Do you really believe that it is the meek, and not the 
shrewd, that inherit the earth? When sorrow comes into 
your home, and drapes your door with black, and fills 
your heart with anguish and your eyes with tears, do you 
really think that it is a blessed thing to mourn, because 
you are strengthened by sorrow and better fitted for life? 
When you are reviled and persecuted, do you really 
believe that you should love the man who has reviled you? 
That man who cheated you last week, do you really believe 
that you should bless him? ‘That woman who slandered 
you last week, do you really believe that your lips 
should frame some encomium to utter about her if you 
can find it? Do you really believe that your whole 
life should be centered on the one thing, the service 
of God, and nothing else should count at all? that 
all your money is God’s? all your time is God’s? all 
your home is God’s? all your property is God’s ?—your 
home, your wife, your children, are God’s? When the 
clouds are dark above you, and the thunders roll, and the 
lightnings flash, and it seems as if everything was going 
to be swept away from you, do you lie down in peace and 
sleep as David did, because the Lord cares for you? 
When these aspirations do stir your heart, and hope fills 
your soul that you are something more than a child of 
earth, when you do realize in some measure that there is 
something higher and better and nobler than anything you 
have gotten hold of, do you really believe that every man 
that seeketh findeth, and every one that knocks has the 
door flung wide open to him, and he can enter in? Oh, 
yes, there are some of you that do! ‘There are some men 
and women in this church that walk with the coronation 
of God’s glory already on their brow and the glory of God’s 
presence already in their hearts. There are some Chris- 
tians who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, who believe in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and who are building on it. 
But they are the saints that are so near to glory that we 
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shudder every day lest they shall pass beyond us and we 
shall see the light of their countenance no more. _ 

If this Sermon on the Mount does appeal to you, if you 
say you believe in it, if you wish to realize it, Christ has 
marked the way of realizing it perfectly clearly. Do 
to-day the duty that lies next to you. “ Add to your faith 
virtue.” To your belief that the Sermon on the Mount 
presents an ideal life, add the courage to carry that belief 
out. Live what you think; then, living what you think, 
the doors will open wide to you, to larger thinking and 
better belief. Carry out the impulses that God puts into 
your heart to-day, and out of that carrying out there shall 
issue a larger and diviner impulse to-morrow. ‘Take the 
clue he puts into your hand, and follow it. If you are as 
one in the Catacombs, in absolute darkness, and if there is 
in any direction the least glimmer of light, go to it; it will 
grow brighter and brighter as you go. It will never come 
to you while you sit still. Enter the wicket gate. Then 
do not think you have wings and are to go flying to Beu- 
lah. There is only one pathway from the wicket gate to 
the land of Beulah. It is the pathway of duty that is trod 
step by step, day by day, duty by duty. It is a perfectly 
simple thing to begin a Christian life: Do the thing that 
God calls you to do to-day. It is a perfectly simple thing 
to grow in Christian life: Do day by day the duty God 
calls you to day by day. 


God’s Works and Word ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


Drs. Cheyne and Ewald think that this Psalm is com- 
posed of two fragments. The first is compared to a 
beautiful torso, a splendid but unfinished fragment, prob- 
ably written in David’s time, to which some later author 
has added the second part, the praise of the law. What 
philological reasons may require this opinion I do not 
know. I have only to say that if Ewald and Cheyne are 
right, the editor who put these two fragments together 
showed almost as much genius, not to say inspiration, as 
the original authors. The beauty of each Ode—if they 
are two—is greatly enhanced by the combination. The 
Ode as we have it is one on the glory of God’s works and 
the glory of his world. 


The heavens declare the glory of God. They declare 
that glory because there is nothing truly glorious except 
the intellectual and the spiritual. A picture is glorious 
only because it tells us of the genius of the artist; a book 
is great because it brings us in contact with a great mind; 
a mechanism awakens our wonder because the man who 
planned and wrought it shows himself by his work worthy 
of some sort of homage. The heavens declare the glory 
of the astronomers who have studied them, apprehended 
their movements, and interpreted their meaning ; who have 
measured the pathway of the heavenly bodies, weighed the 
suns and stars, and analyzed them into their component 
parts. How much more does it speak the glory of Him 
who made these luminaries, appointed them their pathway, 
called them into being, and adjusted the mysterious forces 
which keep them always in orderly obedience to his will ! 

This glory of. the heavens is declared in a sublime 
silence. The language of the heavens is the first Volapiik. 
This is a universal language which all lands hear and all 
minds and hearts recognize. The Redeemer is known 
chiefly by the revealed Word, but the Creator is known 
wherever his works are seen by thoughtful minds and 
receptive hearts. And yet the speech which proclaims 
them is an unspoken speech. 


Day unto day poureth forth speech, 

And night unto night revealeth knowledge. 

There is no speech; there are no words; 

Their voice is not heard; 

But through the whole earth hath their line gone forth, 
And their words unto the ends of the earth. 


: International Sunday-School Lesson for April 17, 1892. Psalm xix., 1-14. 
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The sacred poet seizes upon and gives new significance 
to an ancient myth. In that ancient myth the sun, like a 
bridegroom, comes to the earth, the symbol of youthful 
vigor, to woo it to himself. The Hebrew poet converts this 
ancient myth into a sublime metaphor. The sun is no 
god, but one whum Jehovah sends forth to share in the 
silent choral of universal praise; but he goes forth like a 
bridegroom from his chamber of the clouds, and rejoices, 
hero-like, to speed upon his path of service. 

Yet this glory of the heavens dims before the greater 
glory of the law. Who can read this ancient Hebrew Ode 
and compare it with conceptions of divine law common in 
our own time, nay, not even uncommon in theology and in 
sermons, without perceiving in the Ode itself the evidence 
of adivine inspiration? Already, centuries before Christ, 
this unknown poet has seen and given expression to that 
conception of law of which Paul is the great philosophic 
expounder. Already he has seen that law is not an 
external edict put over man, to which he must submit him- 
self or suffer penalty ; but is the law of his own being, the 
secret of his life, something to be written 7 his own 
members, and to which his obedience is voluntary, instinct- 
ive, natural, because this law has become his second 
nature. 

Thus the law of Jehovah restores the soul, bringing it 
back from its wanderings; instructs the soul, teaching it 
the profounder way of life; makes righteous the soul, . 
filling it full of the gladness that comes from sin forgiven 
and righteousness of life; makes patient and strong the 
soul nurtured in it; and makes it endure forever. Blessed 
are they who thus have the law of righteousness and 
truth written within, who are restored, enlightened, and 
made strong by the indwelling law of God. 


And yet the knowledge of this law leaves something to 
be desired, and this prophet sees that something remains to 
be desired, though he knows not how that desired gift will 
be brought to the earth by the Messiah. Rejoicing in the 
law, he yet knows that he has not kept it and does not 
keep it, and so his Ode of praise ends with a prayer of 
penitence and of trust. Perceive my errors—I do not 
understand them; keep me back from presumptuous sins, 
lest they exile thy law and get dominion over me; make 
not only my life of deed, but the words of my mouth and 
the very meditation of my heart, acceptable to thee, O 
Jehovah, my Refuge and my Redeemer. My Refuge, 
make me strong to keep thy law; my Redeemer, deliver 
me from the power of guilt. 

Thus does the poet climb the heavenly staircase, from 
theism—the recognition of God the Creator—to Christianity 
—the recognition of God the Redeemer and personal 


Friend. 
% 


Selfishness may make a compromise with selfishness, but love 
never. 


Man’s glory consists very much in his capacity of being God's 
image—which is Jove. 


The sufficiency of my merit is to know my merit is not suffi- 
cient.— Augustine. 


If the way to heaven be narrow, it is not long; and if the gate 
be strait, it opens into endless life.—Arshop Beveridge. 


We must forget what is behind. If we cease to originate we 
are lost. We can keep what we have only by new activity. 


We cannot comprehend what it is to be unfolded by the 
culture of Love, Virtue, Piety. The heaven in them passeth 
knowledge. 


The true hero is the great wise man of duty—he whose soul 
is armed by truth and supported by the smile of God; he who 
meets life’s perils with a cautious but tranquil spirit; gathers 
strength by facing its storms, and dies, if he is called to die, 454 
vhristian victor at the post of duty. And if we must have heroes 
and wars wherein to make them, there is no so brilliant war as 4 
war with wrong, and no hero so fit to be sung as he who 7 
gained the bloodless victory of truth and mercy.—/. Bushnell. 
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Religious News 


A Mission Rally 


A “foreign missionary rally,” similar in purpose and charac- 
ter to that lately held in Boston and described in our columns, 
took place under the auspices of the Brooklyn Congregational 
Club on Monday of last week. The two sessions in the Clinton 
Avenue Church called out a large attendance of Brooklyn 
church people. In that of the afternoon the Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends was the presiding officer; in the evening the Rev. 
R. R. Meredith took the chair. The principal speakers were, of 
the foreign workers, the Rev. C. C. Tracy, of India; the Rev. 
W. N. Chambers, of eastern Turkey; the Rev. E. S. Hume, of 
India; Miss Leitch, of Ceylon; and Dr. Bridgman, who is 
about to start a medical mission in Africa. Dr. Meredith, Dr. 
Bradford, Dr. Taylor, and others also joined in the discussion. 
We select from the various addresses some of the more striking 
phrases and arguments advanced : 


Mr. Tracy: The Church is of no good that has not some goinher. A church 
without missionary legs can only sit in front of the beautiful temple and beg. 
The question now at issue is to diverge, scatter out, and spread your Christian 
knowledge and training. In this way missionary work will be greatly advanced 
and all denominations will soon shake ,hands over the evangelization of the 
world. Mr. Hume: In India the Government is a fairly wise one, but it is to 
be censured for permitting the liquor and opium traffic to be carried on so 
extensively, the privileges of which are sold for great sums of money and invari- 
ably tothe Parsees. Another matter that does not seem exactly as it ought to 
be is the condition of the Government schools. Missionaries regard them asa 
menace to liberty, morals, and religion, and the impression is gaining ground 
even among the natives who have not yet embraced the Christian religion. 
The Government’s stand in the matter, which is called neutral, is not a good 
one. The conquests in the missionary fields.are great, nearly all the churches 
being self-supporting. In two missions in one year 24,000 people were baptized. 
Dr. Taylor: Foreign missions were to be encouraged for one great reason 
alone, namely, that they afforded to the Church the finest types of Christian 
character and zeal. The bands were made up of sacrificing, talented, and edu- 
cated men and women, who felt themselves called to a great work, and one that 
is honeycombed with obstacles. Dr. Twing, formerly of India, caused a ripple 
of laughter by saying that he was a member of an Indian society called Lend 
a Hand Circle, which had sent on money for the redemption of the slums of 
New Haven, Conn. 


Of the address by the Rev. A. H. Bradford we may give the 
following very brief and condensed abstract, regretting that we 
cannot present the whole of the address, which was listened to 
with the closest attention and had a special significance and 
importance : 


Dr. Bradtord took for his subject ‘“‘ Some Conditions of a Revival of Interest 
in Foreign Missions.” He began by noticing that the period of greatest activity 
in science and criticism is also the period of the greatest advance in aggressive 
Christian work; called attention to the ‘*‘ Forward Movement” in Italy, 
France, England, and the United States, and then asked if it were not time 
that the churches in this country rose to a higher and truer appreciation of 
their privilege to carry the Gospel to heathen lands. The conditions of a 
revival of interest in foreign missions which he considered were the following : 

1. There must be a more consecrated and prophetic spirit among the ministry. 
Our ministers are occupied with too many things. They are not enough men 
of one idea. They are called on for all kinds of duties, are intelligence officers, 
poor-masters, dabblers in politics, and not distinctly enough leaders in spiritual 
life. Spurgeon jand Parkhurst are pre-eminently preachers, and their power 
comes from the prophetic element in their work. Spiritual life is seldom in 
advance of the pulpit. Thecry of the Church is for consecrated and prophetic 
leaders—men who believe that the Gospel is something that the world needs, 
and who show their belief by the devotion of their lives. 

2. A more spiritual and united Church. There must be a realization of the 
fact that any body of people, in order to work together, must seek for points of 
agreement rather than of difference. There can be no great movement among 
Congregationalists until the churches consent to co-operate on the points on 
which.they agree, and allow to sink out of sight the points concerning which 
they differ. Beneficent power always depends upon whether the emphasis of 
the Church is placed on essentials or non-essentials.j Moreover, the etfort should 
be to develop a higher spirituality in the churches. The revival in foreign mis- 
sions must be preceded by a revival in our churches, else our missionary 
secretaries will be compelled each »year to continue their cries for added con- 
tributions. 

3 Candidates for the mission service should be treated with the utmost con- 
sideration and hospitality. Missionaries are essential to a missionary revival. 
Men are needed more than money. Get the men, and the money will take care 
ot itself. The missionary service is not so attractive or remunerative that mer- 
cenary spirits are ever likely to undertake it. Volunteers for the most danger- 
©Us Service ought to be received with cheers and reverence. It is so in military 
anairs: why should it not be in missionary work? Our aim should be, not to 
Maxe it as hard as possible for candidates, but as easy as possible. It is a great 
sacrifice they make, and one which requires a severe struggle, and those who 
are willing to enter this service should be received with open arms, and cheered 
by the consciousness of the prayers and sympathy of those who remain at home. 

ith a prophetic ministry, a united and praying Church, and the door wide 
pen for all candidates for the missionary service who are sufficiently able and 
Christian to enter, a missionary revival will surely and swiftly come. 


—The Southern General Assembly will convene May 19, in 
the First Presbyterian Church at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
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The Northfield Training-School 


After two years, the experimental stage of this school has 
passed, and it has a right to an established place in the new 
system of education. It is the fourth of the Christian Schools 
established by Mr. Moody. On the 31st of March public 
exercises, attended by guests from New York, Boston, and else- 
where, were held in the village church, the address being given 
by the Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., of Springfield. The school 
has enrolled for the year a total of seventy-three students, and 
during the term now closing, about sixty. The school is for 
the purpose of instructing young women in housekeeping, dress- 
making, drawing, and the many details of domestic life; and 
especially in the Bible, that they may go out well equipped for 
home, city, or foreign mission work. The Rev. H. B. Hartzler, 
the Bible Instructor at Mount Hermon, holds a similar position 
here. The Principal, Miss L. L. Sherman, also gives much of 
her time to this department. 

Through the year they have gone out in companies eight 
times a week to neighboring districts and churches, to aid local 
pastors in their meetings, and the result has been most encouraging. 
Mr. Moody’s idea is to send out young women who can wisely 
and intelligently teach the great Bible truths, and who can lift 
up the home life, aiding in the more practical work of food and 
clothing. The idea of utilizing for this purpose an elegant sum- 
mer hotel like “ The Northfield” is original, we think, with Mr. 
Moody, who abhors idle property. 

The Rev. P. S. Cook, the pastor of the Congregational church, 
recognizes the great value in Northfield of this school, being 
familiar now, after two years, with its work, and is in most 
cordial sympathy with it. 

It was a delightful surprise to the guests to be supplied with 
a collation, prepared by the young ladies, of which a Delmonico 
might be proud, and to see these same young ladies attired in 
gowns of their own making, concerning which a good judge, 
and one of their own sex, said, “ They are of exquisite fit, and 
show a most refined and elegant taste.” 

The Summer Conference for College Students will be held 
as usual in June, while at the August Convention the Rev. A. 
J. Gordon, D.D., of Boston, will be the leader, with a corps of 
able assistants. S. E. B. 


Methodist Conferences 


Three of the most important Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have been in session in this vicinity the past 
week. The New York Conference has held its meetings in the 
Park Avenue Church of this city, and has had Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss as its presiding officer; the New York East Conference 
met in Brooklyn in the New York Avenue Church, with Bishop 
Goodsell as its presiding officer; and the Newark Conference 
has been in session in Morristown, with Bishop Bowman, the 
oldest bishop in the Church, in the chair. The most important 
matter before the three Conferences has been the selection of 
ministerial and lay delegates to the Quadrennial General Confer- 
ence, which meets in Omaha on May. All three of these Con- 
ferences have also passed strongly worded resolutions protesting 
against the proposed legislation absolutely prohibiting Chinese 
immigration of every kind, thus affording an eminently Chris- 
tian response to the recent persecution of Methodist and other 
missionaries in China. 

In the New York Conference a matter which has created a 
great deal of discussion, and which finally led to formal action, 
grew out of a meeting of Methodist ministers at Poughkeepsie 
some weeks ago. This meeting discussed informally and freely the 
election of delegates, and its members expressed a hope that there 
might be in this election no combination for personal aggrandize- 
ment or political effect; it is said that they also adopted a declara- 
tion of principles protesting against anything like “ log-rolling ” or 
the forcing of candidates upon the Conference, and against all 
self-constituted candidates. Some little time after the adjourn- 
ment of this meeting an anonymous circular was sent out which 
purported to give an account of the proceedings of the meeting, 
and proposed a list of candidates for election as delegates to the 
General Conference. This circular has received general con- 
demnation. Its authorship has not been revealed, and several 
persons, whose names had been connected by rumor with it 
and with other anonymous letters of a personal character, 
indignantly denied in the Conference any part in preparing or 
circulating the anonymous document. Finally resolutions were 
adopted setting forth the fact that “ certain rumors are in circu- 
lation derogatory to our body,” and calling for a committee of 
seven to investigate the whole affair. The election of delegates 
in this Conference was in order on Friday, and on that day the 
two lay delegates were selected by the lay Conference, which 
chose for that office ex-State Senator W. M. Nelson and Mr. 
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Peter A. Welsh, of this city; but, owing to the discussion to 
which we have already referred, the election of the six ministe- 
rial delegates went over for the present. A vote was taken on 
the proposed change by which women may be admitted as lay 
delegates to the General Conference, resulting in 172 votes 
against the change and 71 for it. 

In the New York East Conference on Friday four out of the 
six ministerial delegates to the General Corference were chosen ; 
namely, the Rev. J. M. Buckley, the Rev. George P. Morris, the 
Rev. John W. Beach, and the Rev. J. O. Peck. John E. Searles, 
Jr., of Brooklyn, and E. J. Hill, of Norwalk, were chosen as 
delegates by the lay Conference, and were instructed to agitate 
in the General Conference for an increase of the lay delegation 
to that body. On the following day the Rev. Drs. C. S. Wing 
and Joseph Pullman were chosen as the two other clerical 
delegates. An interesting discussion took place on a request 
from the Suffolk County Preachers’ Association that the General 
Conference be asked to modify the course of study required of 
candidates for the ministry; as it is now, the Methodist Church 
requires its ministers to study for nine years before full admis- 
sion to the ministry. The question of admitting women to the 
General Conference was laid over until this week. A resolution 
was adopted protesting against the passage of the excise bill 
before the Legislature, because it “contains provisions repug- 
nant te the moral sense of the community.” 

In the Newark Conference the following delegates were 
elected to the Omaha Conference: the Rev. Dr. W. H. Bultz, 
the Rev. Dr. D. B. Lowrie, the Rev. Dr. S. S. Hammond, the 
Rev. Dr. John F. Dodd, and the Rev. Dr. J. B. Faulks. The lay 
delegates chosen were W. H. Murphy and R.H. Doherty. Perhaps 
the most interesting discussion of the Conference, so far, was 
over a change in the Book of Discipline suggested by Dr. Brady, 
of Newark. The section in question was that entitled “ Impru- 
dent and Unchristian Conduct,” and is that which prohibits 
Methodists from dancing, attending theaters, and the like amuse- 
ments. Dr. Brady’s resolution stated that there is a strong tend- 
ency among educated, refined, and wealthy members to forsake 
the denomination on account of its strictness in these matters, 
and suggested that the General Conference might find it worth 
while to define the exact position of the Church in the matter. 


Following Moody’s Methods 
By the Rev. R. A. Torrey 


The visit of the Rev. John Smith, of Edinburgh, to this 
country impressed him with the sense of the need of a school for 
training lay workers similar to Mr. Moody’s school in Chicago. 
Taking advantage of Mr. Moody’s visit to Scotland, he brought 
the matter before his fellow-ministers and other Christian work- 
ers in Edinburgh. A committee was at once organized to in 
quire into the matter. The result of this committee’s delibera- 
tions is found in the following quotation from an Edinburgh 

aper : 
" ; After a careful examination of all the material, the Commit- 
tee was unanimously of opinion that, if a training were to be 
given which would be recognized by the churches as fitting for 
home and foreign service, (1) the workers must give their whole 
time, during the period of training, to the instruction and disci- 
pline of the Institute ; (2) they must live together under a super- 
intendent’s care; (3) there must, therefore, be a building pro- 
vided for purposes of residence and instruction, and, while recog- 
nizing the formidable character of this proposal and the great 
practical difficulties which may lie in the way of its realization, 
they are distinctly of opinion that nothing less will meet the 
wants of the case. Should the directors see their way to enter 
upon this work, it was suggested that a special managing com- 
mittee be appointed for this special work, consisting of (1) repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian and other churches; (2) members 
of the mission boards of the various churches; (3) one or two 
leading men specially identified with educational work; (4) 
prominent Christian laymen. An outline course of study was 
also sketched. (1) General Course: I. Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; II. Outline studies of the books of the Bible; I11. Scrip- 
tural studies of great Christian doctrines; 1V. Methods of 
Christian work; V. Technical instruction in voice culture, also 
in composition of addresses; VI. Singing. (2) Course for For- 
eign Service: I. Heathen religions; II. Practical lectures on 
specialties for foreign work; III. Training in useful trades, 
etc.; IV. Classes for languages. No deliverance was given on 


these last matters, but they are appended to the report for the 
guidance of the directors. 
Smith, Convener.” 

A similar movement is on foot in Glasgow. Mr. J. Campbell 
White, a Glasgow merchant, has promised a lot on Bothwell 
Street, valued at £40,000. 


On behalf of the Committee, John 
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Church Gleanings 


—One result of the International Council of Congregation. 
alists in England is the decision to hold a united English Free 
Church Congress in Manchester for the week beginning Novem. 
ber 7, 1892. 

—The Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle of this city, on Tuesday last had a slight stroke of 
paralysis at his home. Dr. Taylor is not considered to be in 
danger, though his condition is not without serious features. He 
has been working hard of late and is in great need of rest. It is 
hoped that several weeks of absolute quiet will bring him 
through. 

—Work is to commence at once on the great Protestant Epis. 
copal Cathedral of St. John the Divine in this city. At present 
it will be confined to the choir, which will, it is hoped, be com- 
pleted by St. John’s Day, December 27, 1895. This part of the 
immense structure is to measure 92 by 148 feet inside, with a 
height of 150 feet. The length of the whole building will be 
520 feet. The spire will be 440 feet high. 

—The Rev. Dr. Samuel Giles Buckingham has for forty-five 
years been pastor of the South Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., which has just celebrated its semi-centenary. 
His only predecessor in that office was Noah Porter. Dr. Buck- 
ingham, who has had an associate, the Rev. E. G. Selden, since 
1885, is a brother of ex-Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut, 
and was a classmate at Yale of Professor James D. Dana, the 
geologist, and the late Alphonso Taft, of Ohio. 

—The Rev. Dr. L. Evans has tendered his resignation as 
Professor of New Testament Greek and Exegesis in Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, and it has been accepted by 
the trustees. He goes to Wales to accept a place ina theo- 
logical school in that country. A dispatch to the New York 
“ Tribune ” states that recently Dr. Morris, of Lane Seminary, 
presented to the Faculty a formula for signature, declaring belief 
in the infallibility of the Scriptures, loyalty to the government 
and discipline of the Presbyterian Church, and a promise to 
qualify young men under their care to explain, defend, and 
apply the truths of the Gospel. All the members of the Faculty 
signed except Professor W. H. Roberts. He declined on the 
ground that Dr. Morris’s request to do so was without official 


authority. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—John G. Hale died at Redlands, Cal., March 22, in his sixty-eighth year. 
He had been pastor at Lyndon, Poultney, Chester,and Stowe, Vt., and Grass 
Valley and Lugonia (now Redlands), Cal. 

—W. A. Trow accepts a call to Albany, Oreg. 

—H. W. Pope accepts a call to Great Falls, N. H. 

—W. B. Marsh, of Columbus, O., accepts a call tothe First Church of Iron- 
ton. 

—James Lade, of the First Church of Wells, Me., has resigned. 

—Clarence T. Brown, formerly of Forestville, Chicago, Ill, accepts a call 
to College Church, Olivet, Mich. 

—R. V. Wilton, of the First Church of West Tisbury, Mass., has resigned. 

—N. D. Hillis, of Evanston, Ill, has not, as previously reported, received a 
call from the Park Street Church of Boston, Mass. 
#—John Wild, lately of Rochdale, England, accepts a call to the Second Church 
of Hanover, Mass. 

—J. H. Ralph, of Rochester, Wis., has resigned. 

—E. G. French, of the East Side Church, Terre Haute, Ind., has resigned. 

—L. R. Eastman died in Farmingham, Mass., on March 29, at the age of 
eighty-three. 

—C. B. Moody accepts a call to the Pilgrim Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

—G. J. Powell, General Missionary for Northwestern Nebraska, has resigned. 

—W. H. Bolster accepts a call to the Harvard Church of Dorchester, Mass. 

—D. H. Reiter, of Athens, Mich., has resigned. 

—S. W. Varner was installed as pastor of the church in Green Prairie, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN 

* —Robert Armstrong, of the Second United Presbyterian Church of Jersey 
City, N. J., died on April 2, at the age of seventy-nine. 

—E. L. Williams has received a call from Grace Church, Peoria, Ill. 

—W. W. White, of the Xenia Seminary, declines his call to the Westminster 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 

—J. M. Finley, of Parma, O., accepts a call to Kansas, IIl. 

—G. P. Donehoo, of Mount Pleasant, Pa., accepts a call to Sharon. 

EPISCOPAL 

—Ralph W. Kenyon, assistant at the Church of the Archangel, New York 
City, has received calls to the rectorship of that church and to that of 5t. John s 
Church, ' Passaic, N. J. 

—J. F. George has been chosen rector of St. Paul’s Church, Portland, Me. 

—Isaac H. Tuttle, for forty-two years rector of St. Luke’s Church, Hudson 
Street, New York City, has resigned, to take effect on the dedication 0! the 
church’s new building at 141st Street and Convent Avenue. aa 

—Abram B. Hart, until recently rector of St. Stephen’s Church, New York 
City, died on March 30, at the age of eighty. — 

—J. A. Patey accepts an election as rector of St. Luke’s Church, New York 
City, to succeed Dr. Tuttle. 

—A. Bloomer Hart, of St. Stephen’s Church in Forty-sixth Street, 
City, died on April 1, at the age of eighty. 
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Books and Authors 


Sidgwick’s Political Philosophy ' 

We are in a breaking-up period in political philosophy. 
Not only is there no party whose attitude toward concrete 
measures is determined by the abstract principles professed 
by it, but there are few political thinkers who possess a 
definitely formulated political creed. That this is true is, 
in one sense, greatly to the advantage of political thinking, 
for there is nothing so paralyzing to intellectual activity— 
or moral activity, for that matter—as the retention of a 
formula supposed to answer all political questions. Per- 
haps no new movements will gather great strength until 
new principles have been accepted and political parties 
formed to bring about their practical realization, but the 
dissatisfaction with old theories is at least an evidence of 
new life. The volume before us by Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick, of Cambridge, is a book which, both where it is 
strong and where it is weak, fairly represents the political 
thinking of to-day. It does not lay down new principles 
which stir the heart or kindle the intellect for a new refor- 
mation or a new emancipation, but it shows the utter 
inadequacy and the partial falsity of the political formulas 
which have continued to be widely accepted for almost a 
generation after the life has gone out of them. 

Professor Sidgwick is confessedly and professedly a dis- 
ciple of Bentham and Mill. ‘To say that he is a disciple 
of these men is, of course, to say that he is a utilitarian, 
and that he measures the wisdom or unwisdom, the right- 
fulness or wrongfulness, of every political measure by the 
happiness which its application will bring to the race. To 
most men this test of the greatest happiness is not one 
which satisfies either mind or heart, but no one could 
doubt the zeal or the worth of Bentham and Mill as moral 
reformers. If for the phrase “the greatest happiness of 
the race’ be substituted the phrase, the greatest manhood 
—that is, the highest development of every power of mind, 
body, and spirit of the whole people—there is no moral 
thinker who will not admit that Bentham’s test of the 
rightfulness or wrongfulness of political institutions is a 
true test; and Bentham’s conception of happiness never 
really meant any other happiness than that which comes 
from every man being his best self. Professor Sidgwick 
is, Spiritually, the son of Mill and the grandson of Bentham, 
and, though he inherits nothing of Bentham’s deep-seated 
hatred of political injustice, he does inherit something of 
Mill’s consistent hostility toward it, caring for the highest 
happiness of the whole people. Professor Sidgwick is not 
content with a state of civilization in which the vast mass 
of wealth is in the hands of a very few, without consider- 
ably benefiting them either in point of comfort or culture 
of character, while the great mass of the citizens are kept 
in ignorance and in want by the absence of any share in 
the wealth which past generations have accumulated. 
Professor Sidgwick does not lay down any principles in 
a way that fires the reader with a zeal for reform, but with 
consistency and with moderation he applies Bentham’s 
formula, that the same amount of wealth adds less to the 
happiness of the rich than to the happiness of the poor, 
and that, therefore, the concentration of wealth means a 
lessening of the happiness of the nation, and that the 
better distribution of wealth means an increase in the hap- 
piness of the nation. 

Perhaps the chief value of this work consists in its thor- 
ough exposure of the impossibility of accepting any longer 
the principles of individualism as laid down by Herbert 
Spencer. By “individualism” Professor Sidgwick means 
the principle that the Government should never interfere 
with individuals except to prevent or compensate mischiefs 
intentionally or carelessly caused by their acts. By “so- 
cialism” he means the principle that the Government ought 
to interfere to compel individuals to contribute positively 
by money or services to promote the well-being of the rest 
of the community. To begin with, he shows that every one 
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is an ethical socialist, since every one with any moral 
nature whatever feels the obligation resting upon him to 
contribute positively to the service of others; then he 
shows that the State, both in the matter of education and 
in the matter of an indefinite number of laws for the pro- 
tection of public health and public morals, has, of neces- 
sity, accepted the socialistic principle, and enforced in 
some measure the ethical obligation which rests upon 
every one to serve his neighbors as well as himself. | 

Professor Sidgwick’s calm examination of the principles 
of /aissez faire is not, however, so interesting as his discus- 
sion of a great many concrete measures. We select arbi- 
trarily his chapter upon the law of inheritances. Here he 
begins by showing logically and historically that the right 
of distributing property after death is very different from 
the right of using property as one chooses during life. The 
right of free bequest, says Professor Sidgwick, is of com- 
paratively late growth in the development of society. As 
Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, “ in all indigenous soci- 
eties a condition of jurisprudence in which testamentary 
privileges are not contemplated, precedes that in which 
free testation is permitted.” In ancient Rome the father 
of the family, who was regarded as its sovereign, had, never- 
theless, during a considerable portion of history, no control 
over the family property after his own death. It was finally 
given him in order that he might discharge newly recognized 
obligations toward daughters and enfranchised sons who were 
disinherited by the ancient law. Then the right came to be 
used in order that the testator might discharge obligations 
towards persons outside of his family. From the begin- 
ning it is thus the creation of the public law, and the right 
is conferred in order that the testator may fulfill duties 
recognized by the public as resting upon him. At the 
present time, in case of intestacy, the duties of the testator 
toward blood relations, however remote, are recognized in 
a most pedantic system, while his duties toward the public 
are scarcely recognized at all. Bentham, recognizing these 
principles, demanded in 1793-95 a reform of the English 
law, by which the right of bequest, in case of the failure of 
near relations, should extend to only half of the testator’s 
property, the other half reverting to the State. If the 
deceased has left no will, and no relations naturally 
dependent upon him, Bentham demanded that the whole 
estate should escheat to the public. Mill sympathized 
with these demands, and held that “no rights should be 
acknowledged in collaterals, and that the property of those 
who have neither ascendants nor descendants should escheat 
to the State.” Professor Sidgwick is less radical, but 
opposes any selection of heirs “ outside the circle of those 
for whom the deceased is either morally bound or naturally 
disposed to provide.” He does not support Mill’s prop- 
osition that the inheritance which may come to any one 
individual should be limited by law, but he does believe in 
the taxation of large inheritances. 

It would be easy to extend this review by examining 
Professor Sidgwick’s positions upon the obligation of 
contract, and its limitations; the right of property, and 
its limitations; the practicability of arbitration, and its 
limitations ; the duty of obeying the law, and its limita- 
tions; and so on, through the entire range of political 
philosophy. It is the merit of this volume that the whole 
field of political philosophy is covered by it. It is the 
defect of the volume that there is no one great principle, 
nor any two, nor any three, great principles for which the 
volume stands. It is, therefore, not a volume which in 
any way marks a newepoch. The discussion is some- 
times so academic and bloodless that one doubts whether 
the volume, with all its intellectual strength, will live 
long enough to make a lasting impression upon political 
thought. All the scholarship in the world cannot give 
long life to a book which is so conspicuously and pain- 
fully lacking in faith in anything that will redeem human- 


ity. 
—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have published, in a small 


and neat volume, George Herbert’s “ English Poems,” together 
with his collection of Proverbs entitled “ Jacula Prudentum.” 
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Currents of Recent Thought 


The New World: A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics, 
and Theology. This journal, whose first number appears in 
March, takes place at once in the front rank of periodical litera- 
ture—a place where it may be said to fill a void. “It will be 
devoted,” say the editors, “to what may at least some time 
become the science of religion, and we trust that its discussions 
will be characterized by the scientific spirit.” The names of 
the editors, Professors C. C. Everett, C. H. Toy, Orello Cone, 
and the Rev. N. P. Gilman, are a guarantee of this announce- 
ment, and the opening number gives good earnest of its fulfill- 
ment. “The Evolution of Christianity,” by Lyman Abbott; 
“The Historic and the Ideal Christ,” by C. C. Everett; “The 
Future of Liberal Religion in America,” by J. G. Schurman; 
“The Common, the Commonplace, and the Romantic,” by 
W. R. Alger; “ Abraham Kuenen,” by C. H. Toy; “The The- 
istic Evolution of Buddhism,” by J. E. Carpenter; “ Between 
the Testaments,” by T. R. Slicer; “The New Orthodoxy,” by 
E. H. Hall; “ Theological Aspects of the Philosophy of Thomas 
Hill Green,” by C. B. Upton, make up a rich table, with forty 
pages of book reviews as dessert. 

We turn to the paper by Dr. Schurman as of special attract- 
iveness in its outlook toward the probable result of the present 
liberalizing tendencies. The goal, he thinks, is not in humanita- 
rianism, nor in ethical culture, but in a spiritual religion; and 
this, he thinks, will not be merely theistic, but Christian. The 
soul, as living spirit, realizes itself by contact with spirit. Vision 
of Jesus's personality moves one more than thought of his doc- 
trines. “I cannot understand,” says he, “the Voltaire-like 
petulance with which, in his Divinity School address, Emerson 
banished the person of Jesus from genuine religion.” Rather 
are we to find our own highest life by opening ourselves to the 
influence of his peerless personality. For the very reason that 
he was perfect man, was he the revelation and realization of the 
eternal Godhead. In the full life of the spirit, no less than in 
the preparatory stage of dogma, must he therefore continue to be 
our Mediator and Saviour. 

It remains only to add that comparative religion will receive 
special attention in the new review. So far as it deals with 
ethics, philosophy, and social problems, they will, for the most 
part, be discussed from the standpoint of religion. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.) 

The Andover Review for March begins with a paper on 
“ Christ and the Creation,” by the Rev. J. C. Adams. Christ’s 
coming plainly fulfills and carries on the settled order and course 
of things, in which each higher type comes forth in some favored 
individual of the existing race. To this fixed law of develop- 
ment the new life of the spirit conforms in the advent of one 
who is its solitary representative. . . . Professor Emerton, of 
Harvard, in “The Dudleian Lecture for the Year 1891,” 
thus speaks of the relation of dogmas to truth: “ The real prob- 
lem in this matter is to be solved, not by despising dogmas, but 
by understanding them.” If we say dogmas are not worth 
serious thought, we may be sure that those organizations which 
have not lost respect for their own dogmas will attract increas- 
ing numbers, who require them as a support to their unaided 
thought... . On “Pessimism’s Practical Suggestion,” Mr. 
G. H. Beard observes that there is a point of profound agree- 
ment between the views of Schopenhauer and the teaching of 
Christ. It is in the utter delusiveness of selfish indulgence. 
The great truth which Schopenhauer utters is one which finds its 
counterpart to the full in the New Testament. Life which is 
dominated by the desires, and devoted to mere getting, is a mere 
pendulum swinging between pain and ennui... . “ Missions 
Within and Without Christendom ” is the title of a paper by the 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck, who criticises the propriety of societies for 
propagating the Gospel in non-Christian countries, extending 
their operations to countries nominally Christian. Quoting the 
remark of the Catholic Lasaulx, that the ripest fruits of Chris- 
tianity are gathered in Protestant countries where there is a 
large activity of Catholicism, and vice versa, he holds it a privi- 
lege and a duty to Protestantize the Catholic countries, but that 
this is not the business of societies formed to Christianize the 
heathen. . . . “ Religious Authority” is treated editorially, 
showing that the same principle is at the heart both of the mod- 
ern school which recognizes the errors and imperfections that 
criticism has pointed out in the Bible, and of the older school 
which insists on the Bible’s complete inerrancy. “ That princi- 
ple is the intrinsic truth and the saving power of essential 
Christianity.” The older school, insisting on the absolute per- 


fectness of all parts of the Bible, had the disadvantage of there- 
by obscuring this central authoritativeness ; the modern school 
has the advantage of concentrating upon this as the fundamental 
certainty. 

In asymposium upon “ Divorce” in the Methodist Review for 
March, the Hon. H. L. Sibley contends that “ neither Christ nor 
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Paul is to be construed as putting an exclusive case, but one rest. 
ing on a principle, and so possibly having its moral equivalent.” 
“Neither stated the moral law of divorce. Each, however 
gave a case within [it], and which illustrates it. The law itself 
must be broad enough to cover both cases, in which event it 
may, and as shown does, include others. But the Scriptures 
nowhere declare this law. Therefore it is to be deduced from 
the nature, right to, and obligations of the marriage union.” 
He states it thus: “ Adultery, desertion, and other acts which 
destroy the sexual purity of marriage, or operate to deny to an in. 
nocent partner and to society the substantial benefits of marriage 
are valid causes for annulling it.” He holds it as a principle 
equally valid in reason and in Scripture “ that the right to mar. 
riage in what it implies becomes paramount to the rule relating to 
its permanence in cases of wrong to an innocent partner, wherein 
the primal law of the relation is abnegated, and one or more of 
the fundamental objects of the union is defeated. This view,” 
he adds, “ makes the great ends of marriage, moral and social, 
more important than its naked bond, as manifestly they are.” 

In Zhe New Englander for March, Mr. A. D. Barber, writ- 
ing on “ The Alleged Persecution in Massachusetts,” traverses 
the statements of various recent writers of eminence that people 
were punished and even put to death in the Massachusetts 
colony “ for their religious opinions.” This apparently immortal 
falsehood, which ill-informed people delight in repeating, is here 
convicted, perhaps for.the hundredth time, by ample citations 
from the best authorities, as Palfrey, John Quincy Adams, George 
Bancroft, H. C. Lodge, Drs. Dexter, Bacon, and others. The 
simple truth is that religious opinion, as such, was never punished, 
though persons who had opinions were variously punished on 
other grounds, as Roger Williams, who was expelled solely as a 
political revolutionary. 

The Hon. A. D. White writes in the February number of 
School and College upon “ The Future of the American Colleges.” 
He thinks that a process of differentiation will separate the 
college from the university—the former admitting students 
about two years earlier than now, and passing them on to the 
university at about the point where they now enter the junior 
year in colleges of good grade. Frankly accepting this inter- 
mediate position between the higher public schools and the uni- 
versities would, he thinks, be a great gain to the colleges, both 
in numbers, endowments, and definiteness of aim. It would 
secure a better division of labor between the three classes of 
institutions, and prevent the loss of time and waste of power 
that is seen now in “dawdling,” and overlapping or duplication 
of work. 

Lend a Hand for March reports a discussion of ‘ Tenement- 
House Life.” Mr. R. F. Cutting gave it as the result of his 
experience that the problem of the tenement-house was too 
arduous for individual effort to cope with: the State will be 
obliged to apply some extreme measures. As the first condi- 
tion of reform, rents must be lowered. American workingmen 
pay, On an average, one-fourth of their wages for rent. Kents 
are higher in America than anywhere else in the world. This 
situation, if unremedied, will effectually bar reform. 


Mrs. Woolley’s story, Roger Hunt (Houghton, Mifilin & Co., 
Boston), is a very careful and well-wrought-out portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egoist. Roger Hunt is a man of fortune, who takes 
himself and life very seriously, and is under the impression that 
he takes them very generously and nobly, but who is at heart 
profoundly selfish. Early married to an attractive but super- 
ficial woman, who falls a victim to the drink habit and becomes 
the inmate of an inebriate asylum, Hunt persuades Eleanor 
Thaxter that he is a wronged man, who, out of the highest 
motives, refuses to secure a divorce from his wife, and from 
equally high motives persuades her to join him in what the 
French call a “free union.” The story then develops the 
character of the man as it is brought out by the successive 
events of his life, and lays bare, with a good deal of force, the 
inherent corruption of selfishness ; deceiving itself, but becoming 
year by year appallingly apparent to every one else. [t 1s, after 
all, only a selfish nature which sacrifices the social law to the 
individual impulse, and which, under the guise of a profound 
affection, works the wreck of another life. Mrs. Woolleys 
story adds another and very attractive chapter to the sound and 
wholesome discussion of the relations between men and women, 
which of late years, at the hands of some so-called emancipated 
women, have shown tendencies at once superficial and destruc 
tive of the highest quality in human relationship. 


The Crown of Wild Olive, which has just been issued in be 
new Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works (Charles E. Merrill , 
Co., New York), contains four lectures, nominally on industry - 
war, more accurately described in Mr. Norton's words, however, 
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as discussing the labor and test of life. Work, traffic, war, 
and the future of England are the subjects of the lectures, 
which, in their sentiment, criticism, and principles, are thoroughly 
characteristic of Mr. Ruskin’s point of view. In no other work 
of his are the earnestness, the elevation, and the fervor of his 
convictions more clearly revealed. The first three lectures were 

ublished in 1866, the fourth lecture in 1873. At the time of the 
publication of the last lecture Mr. Ruskin expressed his dislike 
for the declamatory form which these lectures have taken on. 
They contain, however, the best possible statement of his general 
view of life and conduct, and his application of it to practical 
issues. AS the successive volumes in this new edition follow 
each other, the value of Professor Norton’s introductions becomes 
more apparent. They give the edition a distinction and author- 
ity which no other edition of Ruskin has possessed. 


Of the new books especially adapted to the Lenten season, 
and, for that matter, to all seasons, none is more spiritual in its 
insight or religious in its feeling than Miss Larcom’s The 
Unseen Friend. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) This 
little volume is a companion volume to the fresh and suggestive 
book of last year, “ As it is in Heaven,” and its theme is the 
immediate presence of God in the world, the strength and joy 
which come through the realization of that fact, and the appro- 
priation of that presence through personal fellowship. Such 
books as this embody the deepest religious feeling, because 
religion is essentially the realization of God in this world, not 
the worship of a distant and invisible Creator in the heavens. 
Miss Larcom’s book, small as it is, will help its readers to realize 
this greatest and divinest of facts. It is marked by elevation 
and freshness of thought, and by that religious feeling which 
characterizes all her work, both in prose and verse. 


An exceedingly attractive and readable book for young peo- 
ple comes from the press of Harper & Brothers (New York) 
under the title Stories from English History for Young Amer- 
icans. The long story of English history from the time of the 
Britons to that of Victoria is concisely and entertainingly told 
in a series of sketches, descriptive and biographical, so broken 
up by the introduction of titles and of pictures as to provide the 
young traveler with frequent resting-places in his long journey. 
The episodical character of such a book is a great aid to the 
memory, and the work serves as a capital prelude to the more 
serious and connected study which belongs to a later period. 
The book is noteworthy for its numerous and excellent illustra- 
tions, which make it extremely attractive to the eye. 


Merry Tales, by Mark Twain, is the first issue of the “ Fic- 
tion, Fact, and Fancy Series ” to be edited by Mr. Arthur Sted- 
man for Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co., of this city. Itisa 
very happy choice for the starting of this series, the scope and 
intention of which we have already commended. The book 
contains seven of Mr. Clemens’s most whimsical and dryly 
humorous tales, some new to most readers, others well known, 
and they furnish material for a hearty laugh. In point of 
humor and originality, the “Captain’s Story” strikes us as 
the best of these stories ; in point of taste, the “ Invalid’s Story ” 
as the worst. The form of the new series is neat and pleasing. 


Readers who desire to gain information of the general pur- 
port of the ancient systems of Greek philosophers and of the 
chief principles and characteristics of the several schools of 
philosophy from the Ionian in the sixth century before the 
Christian era to the Neo-platonic, which ended in the sixth 
century after Christ, will find Ellen M. Mitchell’s Study of 
Greek Philosophy an entertaining and satisfactory essay. The 
treatment of the subject is Hegelian in method and condensed in 
form. An introduction on “ The Claim and Charm of Philoso- 
phy as a Study ” has been written for the book by the Rev. W. 
R. Alger. (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


Maid Marian is the latest addition to the attractive republi- 
cation of Thomas Love Peacock’s stories now coming from the 
press of Macmillan & Co. Its name indicates the theme which 
Peacock has selected, and which now derives additional interest 
from the fact that Tennyson has touched the same story and 
illustrated it anew in his beautiful poetic interpretation in ““ The 
Foresters.” Maid M arian is an idyl or prose poem rather than 
4 novel, and it has the charm of its subject. It is for open-air 
reading, and there is sufficient stir and movement in it to make 
it worthy of its theme. 


Pic... F leming H. Revell Company, New York, have issued 
re er volumes by F. B. Meyer, Christian Living, The 
bone erd’s Psalm, The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life, 

ks of religious meditation, divided into brief chapters, and 


appropriately finding thei 
Cpportune of publication in the 


Literary Notes 


—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added to the Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets Dr. Johnson’s “ Rasselas.” 

—Longmans, Green & Co. will publish at once “ Marah,” 
the volume of poems by the author of “ Lucile,” on which Lord 
Lytton was engaged at the time of his death. 

—The same firm have recently published a new edition of 
“ The Introduction to the Devout Life” from the French of St. 
Francis de Sales; a book which has in this season a timely, as 
in all seasons an enduring, interest. . 

—The Bankside Shakespeare (Brentano's, New York) has 
reached its sixteenth volume, which contains the play of “ Henry 
V.,” with the Players’ text of 1600 and the text of the quarto of 
1623, with an introduction touching the history of the quarto 
texts and the sources of the first folio text by the Rev. Henry 
Payne Stokes. 

—The latest volume in the “ Contempo Pulpit Library ” 
contains sixteen sermons by Canon Scott Holland, of St. Paul’s, 
one of the foremost preachers in the English Church, and a 
religious teacher of eminent spirituality and helpfulness. 

—The fifth volume of the beautiful edition of Landor’s “ Imag- 
inary Conversations,” now in course of publication in this coun- 
try by Macmillan & Co., contains the “ Dialogues of Literary 
Men,” the “ Dialogues of Famous Women,” and the “ Miscella- 
neous Dialogues.” 

—At the Johns Hopkins University the second course of 
lectures under the Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of 
Poetry will be delivered by Professor R. C. Jebb, LL.D., Litt.D., 
of Cambridge, England, on the “ Growth and Influence of Clas- 
sical Greek Poetry.” 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. announce two volumes of special impor- 
tance and interest in their series “ Makers of America ”—a life 
of Charles Sumner, by Anna L. Dawes, and a life of Christo- 
pher Columbus, embodying in popular form the results of the 
latest scholarship, by President C. K. Adams. 

—It was a happy idea to include in a diminutive and dainty 
volume Mrs. Hugh Bell's twelve little plays for children, under 
the title “ Nursery Comedies.” The same author has given us 
two volumes of French plays for children, and understands her 
work thoroughly. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 

—Sir C. G. Duffy says of Carlyle and his American admirers 
who bored him with demands for personal interviews: “ As 
they wanted, for the most part, to interview him, he got into the 
habit of uttering, almost as soon as his visitors had settled down, 
the sort of harangue on some great topic which they expected 
from him. At times his friends had to listen to long discourses 
of the same character, which were only an expansion of opinions 
they had become familiar with in conversation. When he deliv- 
ered himself of one of these set speeches, his conversational 
manner disappeared, and his language came forth like a douche- 
bath, in a strong, unbroken stream, while, like the Ancient Mar- 
iner, he fixed the spectator with his glittering eye. This foam- 
ing torrent was as unlike the ripple of his familiar talk as Niag- 
ara to atrout-stream. To arrest it was nearly impossible, and 
he was impatient of interruption, even by way of assent, much 
more of dissent.” 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Alexander, W. D. A Brief History of the Hawaiian People. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Needell, Mrs. J. H. The Story of Philip Methuen. 
THE ENGINEERING RECORD, NEW YORK 
Road Construction and Maintenance. Prize Essays. 50 cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK ' 
Tributes to Shakespeare. Collected and Arranged by Mary R. Silsby. $1.25. 
Howells, W. D. The Quality of Mercy. $1.50. 
Stories from English | satesy, $2. 
Guiney, Louise ilmogen. “ Monsieur Henri.” $1. 
Clifford, Mrs. W. K. Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman. $1.25. 
Everybody’s Writing-Desk Book. By Charles Nisbet and Don Lemon. $1. 
American Architecture. Studies. By Montgomery Schuyler. $2.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., RUSTON 
Larcom, Lucy. The Unseen Friend. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Liddon, H. P. Sermons on Some Words of Christ. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Political Pamphlets. Edited by George Saintsbury. $1. 
Bottone, S. KR. A Guide to Electric Lighting. 75 cts. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Hughes, Rev. N. Collin. Genesis and Geology. 50 cts. 
Yechton, Barbara. Christine’s Inspiration. 65 cts. 
Simpson, A. K. Visions. 10 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Hilliard, Henry W. Politics and Pen Pictures. $3 
Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Dinners. Suggested by M. E. N. $1.25. 
Illustrated English Dictionary. 75 cts. 
Ehrich, Louis KR. The Question of Silver. 735 cts. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Horsburgh, J. Heywood. “Do Not Say.” cts. 
Meyer, Kev. F. B. Christian Life Series. “ Christian Living; “ The Shep 
herd Psalm;’”’ “ The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life.”’ $1.75. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Twain, Mark. Merry Tales. 75 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Magee, W.C. Christ the os of All Scripture. $1.5, 
Vincent, Elizabeth C. The Bible Story of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 25 cts. 
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Outlook in Temperance 
United States Drink Bill, 1892 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

To give in two columns of The Christian Union an 
intelligent bird’s-eye view of the general condition 
of the United States owing to the drink is no easy 
matter, and to give detailed statistics in that space is 
out of the question. 

In your issue of March 12 you take exception to my 
statistics. and assert that the “ direct loss to the pub- 

- lic should be put at $600,000,0c0, not at $1,200,000,- 
coo,”” as in my statement—basing your assertion on 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner’s report of five 
years ago. 

My estimate of $1,200,009,000 is taken from the 
speech of the Hon. E. A. Morse, Member of Con- 
gress for Massachusetts, who stated that, according 
to the Internal Revenue Commissioner’s Report, the 

* cost of the drink consumed in this country is $600,- 
000,coo more than the entire bread and meat bills of 
the Nation—which latter he sums at $700,000,000 ; in 
other words, it is over $1,200,000,000. That point, 
theretore, is a matter between yourself and the Hon. 

E. A. Morse. 

As you appeal to the Internal Revenue Report as 
authoritative on this matter, I beg to submit the fol- 
lowing carefully prepared estimates from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner’s Report for 1891, as 
regards spirits and fermented liquors : 

Distilled spirits withdrawn, tax paid, for 1891, 
minus the amounts estimated for “exportation, sci- 
entific purposes, use of United States for transfer to 
manufacturing warehouses, destroyed by fire, allowed 
for loss by leakage in warehouses, etc.,”’ 87,176,226 
gallons, which, in order to have its 50 per cent. of 
alcohol reduced to 40 per cent. (the retail selling 
strengtl:) must have one-fifth more added to the 
quantity. This gives us 87,176,226 gallons having 50 
per cent. alcohol; 17,435,245 gallons to reduce the 
strength ; total, 104,611,471 gallons having 40 per cent. 
alcohol—amount sold retail. Estimating this at $6 
per gallon, we have: 


Imported, 1,663,091 gallons—retail cost 

16,630,910 


MALT LIQUORS CONSUMED IN 1891: 


$597, 60 00 

Imported, 3,082,977 gallons at $2.50 597,345 
$605,691,002 50 


As to wines, if we reckon the consumption at the 
figure for 1890, we will have, say : 


23,000,000 gallons of domestic wines at 
$2 POT $46,000,000 
Imported wine, 6,107,297 gallons at $5 


(The retail prices of the liquors, as given above, - 


were arrived at, after careful investigations, by Dr- 
Young, head of the Bureau of Statistics during the 
Cleveland administration.) 

We thus have the following as the retail cost of the 
liquors consumed during 1891: 


$644,299. 


Total retail cost of liquors con- 
$1,326,527,223 50 
From this total, however, we must make various 
deductiens of sums that go, not to benefit the liquor 
traffic, but the country at large: 


Revenue and taxes from distilled 


Revenue and taxes from malt liquors. $93 
Revenue from »242.387 52 

$117,143,481 08 


$3,000,0c0 00 


Obtained by Government as revenue 

and taxes from all liquors con- 

Your total, however, being $140,000,000, makes the 
license fees amount to nearly $26,200,coo; and sub- 
tracting this $140,000,000—which goes to the Govern- 
ment and the local treasuries—from the total, we 
have : 
Total retail cost of liquors........... $1,326,527,223 50 
To Government and local treasuries. 140,000,000 00 


Total net direct cost to country of 


Add to this the loss through consumption from 
**moonshining,”’ smuggling, and home-made beers, 
ciders, and wines, and the sum total will far exceed 
the estimate I accepted as authentic, of $1,200,000,000. 

Misplaced and unenlightened enthusiasm and ex- 
aggeration are indeed to be deplored, especially when 
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they obtrude in the difficult pathway of reform. If I 
can be proven guilty of either, it is important to the 
true success of my efforts against the drink evil that 
I should be so proven. I submit, however, that in 
the present case you are not arraigning me, but those 
enthusiastic advocates of temperance reform, the 
Hon. E. A. Morse and the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner, Mr. John W. Mason. 
AXEL GUSTAFSON. 

We publish in full Mr. Gustafson’s re- 
ply to our criticisms. We would like to take 
this question out of the field of rhetoric 
into the field of aggressive temperance 
work, and to do this it is necessary to print 
in full Mr. Gustafson’s argument, and then 
show where it differs from the scientific in- 
vestigations which have been made of this 
question. To begin with, Mr. Gustafson’s 
figures are not taken from the Internal 
Revenue Report, but are simply his own 
estimates based upon figures in that report. 
The figures in the report are entirely 
accurate. When, however, Mr. Gustafson 
estimates the average value of the 87,000,- 
000 gallons of distilled liquor and 17,000,- 
ooo gallons of water at $6 a gallon, he goes 
beyond all bounds. It is true that there 
are sixty glasses of liquor in a gallon, and 
that ten cents a glass is the usual price in 
the city liquor saloons, but to estimate the 
liquor bill in this way is like estimating 
the milk bill of the country as if the milk 
were all sold at from three to five cents a 
glass. Upon the basis of three cents a 
glass (fifty cents a gallon), the milk and 
butter bill of the United States would be 
$2,400,000,000, or double the figure at 
which Mr. Gustafson puts the liquor bill. 
In this way we would reach the conclusion 
that the three items of whisky, milk, and 
butter consume one-third the income of the 
American people. 

The best way to get at the value of 
liquor is to take its value at wholesale, 
then add the taxation, and then try to 
reckon the cost of retailing it. As regards 
the first two items we can get within a few 
inches of the truth; as regards the last 
item there is room for a pretty wide differ- 
ence of opinion. By the census of 1880 
the value of the spirits manufactured was 
$41,000,000; the value of the beer was 
$101,000,000; the value of the wines was 
$2,000,000, while nearly $10,000,000 worth 
of liquor was imported. This gave a total 
of a little over $150,000,000. Upon the 
basis of these figures David A. Wells, in 
his “ Practical Economics,” reckoned the 
Nation’s liquor bill in 1884 at a minimum 
of $474,000,000. But Mr. Wells’s estimates 
are confessedly low, and he ignores the im- 
portant item of local taxation. Since 1880 
the consumption of spirits has increased one- 
third, while that of fermented liquors has a 
little more than doubled. The wholesale 
cost of untaxed liquor for 1891 stands as 
follows : 


$55,000,000 (So cents a gallon.) 
er en 230,000,000 (25 cents a gallon.) 
15,000,000 (50 cents a gallon.) 


To the value of the liquor at wholesale 
must be added the National and local taxes, 
which are between $1 40,000,000 and $1 
000,000. We thus find that the cost of 
liquor as it reaches the retailer is approxi- 
mately $450,000,000. Thus far we are on 
ground that will not be seriously questioned 
by the liquor-dealers on the one hand or 
Mr. Gustafson on the other. 

But now we come to the point where 
official figures leave us, and we must rely 
upon estimates. We only know that 
there are 230,000 persons in the country 
licensed to sell liquor. At least half of 
these are grocers and druggists. At what 
figure shall we estimate the incomes of 
these retailers from their liquor business ? 
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The average income of an American family 
is about $800. If we estimate the incomes 
of the retailers from their liquor business 
at this figure, then the cost of retailing is 
$180,000,000, and the Nation’s liquor bil! 
is $630,000,000. In order to make the 
nation’s liquor bill $700,000,000 it is neces. 
sary to assume $1,100 as the average in- 
come of retailers. In this way we are led 
to the same result as was reached in a dif. 
ferent way by Mr. Barrett, of the “ Ameri. 
can Grocer” (published in the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner’s report for 1886), 
These results are exactly in harmony with 
those reached by Hoyle, Steven Bourne, 
and Robert Giffen before the statistical! 
societies in England. England, with her 
thirty-seven million people, consumed in 
1881 almost exactly the same amount of 
liquor that the United States, with sixty. 
two million people, consumed in 1891. All 
these English statisticians reached the con- 
clusion that £ 124,000,000 was substantially 
the liquor bill of Great Britain. That of 
the United States is practically the same. 
In order to support Mr. Gustafson’s figures, 
we have to assume that every retailer gets 
over three thousand dollars from his liquor 
business, and such an assumption as this 
only hurts the cause. When we remem- 
ber that at the time of the census ten years 
ago the Nation spent only $100,000,000 
for churches, art, and music, only $100, 
000,000 more for schools, only a third 
$100,000,000 for books and papers, and 
little more than $300,000,000 for house- 
hold furniture, we see how much the Na- 
tion spends for its demoralization com- 
pared with what it spends for its civiliza- 
tion. We believe that no one’s zeal in 
the temperance cause will be lessened be 
cause he accepts the following as the Na 
tion’s liquor bill: 

Cost of liquor at wholesale............... $ 300,000,930 


National and local taxes..«.............. 150,000,000 
Cost of retailing (230,000 places) ......... 150,000,000 


Women and Graduate Courses 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Is it too much to hope that New Eng- 
land writers will not forever be ignorant of 
what has happened in university work 
west of the Hudson River? In an article 
on “ Yale’s Forward* Movement,” signed 
“C. D.,’ and published in your issue of 
April 2, attention is called to the recent 
action of the Yale authorities in admitting 
women to graduate studies. The writer 
says, “ This step, which makes Yale the 
pioneer among American universities 
opening the Ph.D. degree to women, 's 
deemed here an extremely shrewd one. 
The italicizing is mine. 

The University of Michigan has offered 
the degree of Ph.D. to women ever since 
the year 1874. I need hardly add that 
Cornell University, the University of Wis 
consin, and others which might be named, 
have also for some time offered the degree 
to women. Yale has done well to imitate 
them. A. B. 

University of Michigan. 


Boston University has also for many 
years conferred the degree of Ph.D. on 
women.—THE EDITORS. 


—The University of Chicago has secured 

the services of Professor William Cleaver 
Wilkinson for the chair of Rhetoric. Mr. 
Wilkinson is a native of Vermont, 
a graduate of Rochester University 4™ 
Rochester Theological Seminary.. He 
also a well-known writer on literary topics 
and has been prominent in the Chaulat 
qua movement. 


941,823,952 gallons at $20 per barrel 
rom which must taken cost o 
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Eugene Field 


Has a full-page illustrated poem, 
“The Singing in God’s Acre,” in 
the Easter number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, with illustrations 
by W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Mrs. Eugene Field 
A breezy sketch by John Ballan- | ial , 
tyne, in the Unknown Wives” 
series, showing how this gra- 
ciously fair homekeeper became 
noted as the financial manager of 
the Field household. 


) Church Decorations 


The best arrangements of potted plants, 
April directions for securing the most artistic 
number color effects, and a valuable article on 
“Flowers in Our Homes” in the Easter 
supplement. 


The 


Over 
700,000 
Lad | es copies sold 
each issue 
an O mM e 10 cts. a copy The Curtis 
7 at news-stands Publishing 
or one dollar Company 


J O U rn | a year Philadelphia 
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The Christian Union 


9 April, 1892 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. y. 


Rest and Labor 


FORK not,and you shall not eat, said 
the ancient mandate. 
Rest not, and your work shall not 
be fruitful, says modern experience. 
The busiest, most productive age 
the world has ever seen is this nine- 


teenth century. 

Never before has the importance of rest and recre- 
ation been so clearly recognized, and in no previous 
age has such broad and costly provision for healthful 
pleasure-seeking been made. 

Better work can be done by any man in ten hours 
daily than in fifteen. 

Six days of work each week are more productive 
than seven, if they are properly used. 

And a year of ten or eleven months devoted to 
energetic labor, with the remainder given to intelli- 
gent recreation, is worth more to mankind than 
twelve months of steady grinding. 

These are modern discoveries, and they help to 
make life a great deal better worth living than it was 
in the days of old. 

Christian Union readers are fully abreast of the 
times in their conviction of the value of an annual 
vacation. 

The swift development of our Recreation Depart- 
ment, which is daily helping people all over the 
country in planning their vacations, happily illus- 
trates this belief, and shows how fully the benefits of 
recreation are appreciated by the ever-widening circle 
of our readers. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Mall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

“Facts for Travelers,”’ descriptive pamphlet issued 
by the Red Star Line. 

Holderness, N. H. Camp Asquam: A Summer 
Camp for Boys. 

London and the Continent, A Short Route to. 
Issued by the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company. 

Staunton, Va. An Announcement of New Enter- 
prises that have Located there. 

Twilight Park, Haines Falls, N. Y., A Description 
of. 

Tour: Mrs. Somer’s Select Limited Party. Daily 
Itinerary of an Eighty Days’ Tour. 

Tours: Forty Summer and Autumn Trips to East- 
ern Resorts. 


The Lenten and Early Spring Season at 
Old Point Comfort 


April is the favorite month at this famous southern 
social capital of Old Point Comfort. The tempera- 
ture is even and bracing, and the atmosphere clear 
and 

The peculiarly toes characteristics of 
Old Point have long made it a favorite Lenten 
7 for those who bury the world and worldly for 
the forty-day period, as well as for the overtaxed 
business man and social leader. Three distinct 
bodies, but they find there congenial surroundings, 
—s features, and just the entertainment they 
wis 

A place pleasing in itself and easy of access must 
of necessity attract people. Old Point is about 
eleven hours hem New York, and eight and a half 
from Philadelphia, by y, well-equipped trains of the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad’s Cape Charles route, carry- 
ing parlor and slee ing cars. The change from cars 
to boat at Cape Charles is so easily made that one 
hardly observes the transfer. There is a g res- 
taurant on board the boat, which may be utilized 
very nicely for dinner if one goes by the day train, 
or for breakfast by the night train. 

the morning train of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, carrying a through parlor car from New York 
and Philade — to Cape Charles, one may leave 
New York after breakfast, every week-day. at 8:00 
A.M., Newark 8:25, Trenton 9:23, Philadelphia 10: 3 
A.M., Wilmington 11:18 A.M., and arrive at O 
Point Comfort for supper. Or, leaving New York 
every day after dinner, 7 ie night express at §:co 
P.M., Trenton 9:50, Phi delphia 11.16 P.M., Wil- 
mington 12:01 A.M., one arrives at the Hygeia Hotel 
at 8:00 A.M. By either train it is a trip pleasantly 
and comfortably 


Favored by Travelers 


A generous share of the through and surburban 
passenger traffic to and from New York City falls to 
the lot of the West Shore Railroad. A capital road- 

, beautiful scenery, fine cars,and service that is 
admirable in all respects, are what attract the travel- 


ing public to this great trunk line. Through and 
local trains are run so as best to suit the general 
convenience and are outers with fine and comfort- 
able cars. An extraordinaril 

mer resorts lie along this roa 


e number of sum- 
ew York Tribune. 


TOURS 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN PARTY 


July Personally conducted by Dr. O. D. Cheney and 
wife nly a limited pumoee ived to membership. 
Address Dr. O. D CHENEY, so Bromheld Street 
(Household Office), 


Cook’s European Tours 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 
FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


A series of eight first-class ies will leave New York 
during the ensuing season. First departure by 


S. 8S. MAJESTIC, APRIL 27 


S ing dates as follows: May 21, June 8, 18, 22, 
29, July 4, Aug. 3.. These parties will visit all’ the pic: 
an histori portions of Europe, INCL G 
THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 

special illustrated programme of 148 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway 
New York 
April 14, al 


Special excursion to Washin 
Blue Line, all! hotel expenses inclu 


SELECT EUROPEAN PARTY of ladies and 
and to be conducted by Mrs 

Mass. tour of $4 days, 
aL of 42, sailing fiom New York June 2s. This is 
her fourth annual party. For particulars address as above. 


Private European Parties 


Under the patronage of 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar 
7o and 71 Globe Building, Boston 


Tours of eighty, sixty, fifty, and forty-five 
days. 

Party for North Cape sails June 18. 

Send for circulars and references. 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475 


A select party sails A 16. Gaze’s Excursions to 
Europe. Programmes Aral ring and Summer now ready. 
Best ticketing ocean berths by all 
lines at lowest Send * Tourist Gazette.”’ 
H. GAZE & SONS, 940 ae, New York. 

Officially appointed International Tourist Agus for 
World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. (Est. 1844.) 


TOURS*EUROPE 


the ma ment of IN JONES, of 
62 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., $325 and upwards. 
expenses; first-class. Sailing sf une and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


7 URTH EUROPEAN TOUR Conducted by 
6Rev. Henry A. Topp. Scotians. England, France, 
Switzerland. Sails June 253 63 days: tour $365; from 
N. Y.toN. Y. Address Rev. Jay Peck, Corona, L. I. 


EUROPE 


Mrs Pelton Miss Josephine Short will 
conduct a — pesty for a two months’ tour to Grea 
Britain and the Continent, sailing from New York June 
29. Early applications imperative to secure steamer 
accommodations. Address MISS SHORT, 71 Hancock 
Street, Boston. 


NNUAL EUROPEAN TOUR, 84 Lastin 
ten weeks. Visiting leisurely and ot hly the 
chief places of interest in England, Scotland, Belgium, 
the hine— Switzerland, and France. 
Taney le leaves New York June 2sth. e leader is a native 
rope, an tourist, and a linguist. For 
iunerary address Miss scumipT, Clark’s School, Nash- 

e, Tenn. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


AMERICAN HOTELS av SUMMER 
RESORTS 


Arkansas 


Hot Springs, Asvhhaneas 


The New Waverly Hotel 
Situated on an elevation North and above ouses: 
utiful and unobstructed scenery, air, a 
pe spring of cool flowing = = on emises. Two lines 
the door. ouses wale a block 


nable ra 
WOOD & BL D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 


California 
AN INGELES Hollenbeck Hotel 


HOTEL RAMONA 


the beautiful little’city of San L Oblape, 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 


SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book describing Santa Barbara sent free on 
application. F. A. SHEPARD, Manager. 


Colorado 
Colo,: The Antlers 
BARNETT. Proprietor. 
Massachusetts 
The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On{ Swampscott Beach 


Improved and enlarged. A delightful spring and sum- 
mer resort, facing the sea. 


M t. 


New Jersey 


an- cows SELLE, N. 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, X. J. 


air, pure water ; fine climate; no malaria. Terms 


per cay: 57 P&t R. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


PALENVILLE, IN THE CATSKILLS 
On a Farm of 110 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
high, clo8e by the iouse. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters 
kif, Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain._ Fi 
bowling, tennis; charming drives and walks. Good t@ 
and airy rooms, $8 $10 Circulars at Recrea- 
tion ment. Christian Union 
EDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


Austria 


n Winter and | Summer Resort 

University town of poomrek. T l, Austria, 1,900 feet 
e sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

e, sunny rooms, well furnis 

sine ; conveniences. Charming 

Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 

on on application, 


trated 
— ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Venice 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long an4 favorably known by Americans, has 

n enla and refitt It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, ard at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or na 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, ope? ™ 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tone 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. —— 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated ci 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, N. © 


HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Sprins®): 
Truly first class, ag, Superb locat location. New brick building- 
Electric Street 


oderate rates. 


j 
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Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


North 
Mountains of or The Ideal Reso 


rooms, and 
ator, Sri lights m 
ing, venti tion, an umting excepti 
its tments, st class. Park 
As mn the park of Mr. Vanderbilt. Th 
water, the mostiextended views ; the Health- 
jot Resort in thern exposure. Send 
beautifully BROWNING, Manager. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND, One 
of oe complete and elegant hotels in this 


l ay and upward. 


Rhode Island 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, '92 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Virginia 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


tor ta 2 most trans and convenient Winter Retreat 
t t etc., on 
ies an ransien NERTON, ire 


Summering in the 
Country 


PERHAPS YOU ARE DESIROUS OF FINDING 
A SUMMER RESTING-PLACE 


If so, remember that 


the Recreation De- 


partment of The Christian Union is ready 
to furnish you all the information you de- 


sire. It may be had 


for the asking. The 


answer will come by return mail. 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, N. Y. 


In Search 
Of Health P 


You will find 


surpassed. 


at Excelsior Springs, Mo., one of the 


most charming all-year-round resort hotels in America, 
THE ELMS. 
A perfect hotel and complete sanatorium. 
Superb bathing establishment with trained attendants. 


Capacity 500 guests; cuisine un- 


Surroundings picturesque, location healthy—absolutely free from Malaria. 


The famous tonic waters free to guests. 
Experienced resident physician in 
charge. All charges moderate. For 
illustrated pamphlet and particulars, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 


Missouri 


ews, Be B. ORCUTT. 1 Broadway, anager, Newpe address xce/stor Springs Company, the Bottled Waters 
SUMMER COTTAGES 
Maine ETTER THA N MEDICIN — 


Bar Harbor, Maine 


To rent for season, cottage, 15 rooms, on the B 
Shore. Over an acre of land fronting on sea. tennis am 
croquet Address 

H A. New York City. 


Portland Harbor 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage on an elevation, 
with lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the 
distance. Steamer from Portland twice daily. New stone 
. wharf. Price, $4,000. Address G. H. HAMILTON, 
14 Edmands St., East Somerville, Mass. 


Piazza on three sides. 
RANT, 4 Warren St., 


Massachusetts 


MARION 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 
whe beautiful estate known as The Hermitage, on s ite 
eck, at the head of the harbor, ~~ inen. 
=~ for the season on reasonable ter 
f arf, ing-house, fine beach. Forty acres of 
orest, “hela and shore. treez and cool: an ideal sum- 
mer home.’ For further particulars, apply to 
CHARLES H. L. DELANO, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ROCHESTER, PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER 


Beautiful residence (thirteen rooms), handsomely fur- 
nished. nhs locality. Delightful ‘location on, high 
shore of oating and fishing. Charming drives. 

pes, | plums, etc., der glas«; apples, 
ears, and all the smaller fruits out-of-doors. Large kit- 
en-garden planted. Stable. Ice-house (filled). In 
very way a most desirable place. Owner will not occupy 
‘wo rmanent men-servants; tenant to 
= me their wages during occupancy. Send for descrip- 
CHARLES H. L. DELANO 

New Bedford . Mass. 


Rhode Island 


~ Watch Hill, Rhode Island 


For rent. large cott f 
ocean. E. Chase Se Baltimore, Ma 


One year and a copy of Some WINTER rr 
SORTS AND How To Rgeacu Tuem, for 
Address The Travelers’ Bureaus of 4a 
News Serizs, Herkimer, N. Y., office. 


CABINET COLLECTION 

ON—I will send f 
of Southwestern Missouri Zine 
lized ao Te ilicate, Tift, Forest Rock, Crystal- 


ndic or Fool Gold.’ Proceeds t debt 
parsonage, Address Mas. E. 
Aurora, Mo’ resident Ladies’ Aid Society, Box 676, 


orating air of Atlantic City. The invalid and tired man of business find here a new 
tonic—if they only have the right kind of a home while here 


Open-grate fires. heate 


booklet, giving photograph 
Address 


Sitting in the sun peer of THE CHALFONTE, vou look right out to sea. 
chambers, hot sea-water baths in the 

best service, make a spring visit here a luxury indeed. Terms moderate. Send for a beautiful 
e views and description. 


THE CHALFONTE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


house, elevator. and the 


It is free. 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paste” and “City of New York” 
.$00 TONS EACH. 
City of Chicago, 5,600 Tons 
City o Borin, 491 Tons. 
4.770 Tens. 


These eesti Vessels are amongst the 
argest and fastest in the w .and are well known for 
yr regularity and rapidity of ‘their passages across the 

tlantic. 

he Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s ues and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop. th-rooms, etc., provi pee. All these 
Steamers are ited with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
— Table, and Accommodation tMroughout are unsur- 


»Round-trip Tickets fesued at seduces rates, and 
the return portion is a if desired 


Se the Red 
ne Antwerp to ‘Now Yor 
FOK RATES and circulars giving full information, 


“INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
Gree ew Yor 
St.. ia. 
32 Sourn CLark ST.. 


Chicago. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York Eleven Days 


NORTH GERMAN ‘LLOYD Ss. 8. CO. 


DIRECT. TO SOUTH OF 
RIVIERA, AND ITALY 
at to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes ef the At- 
lantic. the Channel Crossing, and the long 
R. R. Rides. 
Werra, Sat., Apr. 2, 10 A.M.j Fulda, Sat., 
Werra, Sat., July 23. 10 


Fulda, Sat., ‘Apr. 16, 10A M. 
Fulda, Sat., Aug. 6, 10 A.M. 


Were. Sat., May 7, 10 A.M. 
Fulda, Sat., May 28, 10 A.M.| Werra, Sat.,Aug.27,10 A.M. 
Fulda, Sat., Sep. 10,10 A.M. 


Werra, _J’ne 18, 10 A.M. 
ers for the Italian Lakes Switzerland, and the 
find this route the most direct easiest, and most 
Switzerland can be reached in six hours 
from Genoa. 


Fer full information in regard to these trips apply to 


uly 2, 10 A.M. 
A.M. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
gork ; or to the Recreation ent of 
e Chris tian Union. 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full informa- 
oh Agt. Chicago & Nosth-Wenern' 
ass’ r 
F.N. S. 1-92 CHICAGO, ILL. 


per day, at 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


With gold, silver or pickr!. 
No experience, @No capital. 
Every bouse has goods need- 
big ing plating. Wholesale to 


= _ — 
pe 
N 
| 
= SS 
$5 
T a 
TOURIST tableware, &c. Piates the 
foest of jewelry good as 
pew, on all kinds of metal 
- ageuts Write for circu- 
lars. HL. E. DELNO 
Co., Columbus, 0. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any school in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


$so00. a7th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. Nonew boy over13. FREDERICK 
S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five bo repared for college, scientific 
school, or Ai the advantages of familly life 
i uildings 


bined wee best and physical training. 
. tructed according to latest models; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Pnncipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MASSACHUSETTS, Great Barrington. 
OUSATONIC HALL. A School for Girls. 


Among the Berkshire Hills. oS 
Miss WARREN and Mrs. THRALL, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
1 gs ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 


» 1890. 
gt unities for study of Language. 


Literature, Hist ory, and Phiiosophy. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 


NOT ON CALVARY 


ALTHOUGH JUST ISSUED, THIS LITTLE 
BOOK IS ALREADY THE LITERARY 
RELIGIOUS SENSATION, OF 
THE DAY 


“It is, we are told, a Layman’s Plea for Meditation in 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. . . . There can be no 
question that his view does shed some light on questions 
which all Christians find deeply mysterious. ... Itisa 
treatment of the question so reverent, so full of love to 

So profoundly with the solemn importance 
of the subject, that it rves a careful reading.”’—New 

‘ork Evangelist. 

‘* It is an earnest and impressive plea for another view 


of the Redemption than the common. It begins with 
offering * The theory of our Lora’s exposure to Satan all 
through his life,’ aiming to show that. . . ‘the Cruci- 


fixion was the last spiteful injury in the chagrin of 
thwarted temptations. he author... writes with a 
reverent solemnity.”"—New York 7imes. 
“** Not on Calvary’... is a little book intended to 
help those who have gone down into the dark valley of 
doubt. . . . It_is beautifully written, and will do great 
good to many.”’— Toledo Biade. 

Uniform with Drummond's ** The Greatest Thing in 
the World.”” Leatherette, gilt top, 35 cents. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 
718 & 720 Broadway, New York 


ELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
160 pp. Choice Music. $1.00 postpaid. 
NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 
Leading Piano Instructor. $2.75 postpaid. 


CAN YOU 


_A 
CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 
For Children’s Day. 5 cts. postpaid. 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
\_// 130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. 


READ BETWEEN 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
Best Banjo Instructor, $1.00 postpaid. 
GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS _ 
or Analyzing Music, etc. $2.00 postpaid. 


THE LINES? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


six boarding pu Thorough training. Terms $s00. » Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street 
No extras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. : Cincinnati, : New York 
New York, Canandaigua. Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. e/ 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 
New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. E ASTER MUSIC P 


CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and Mathe- 
matics. Native teachers in Modern Lapquages, 
ulture. 


ttention to English, Elocution, and Physical 
Dels: te Gymnastics daily. Individual instruction. 


sart 
ils twel ears. 
Yo anges WHITON and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


unsurpassed. For illustrated catalogue. ad- 
ene Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


New York, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Pre tion for Harvard examinations, 
and all Colleges for Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. Ten miles from 


Philadelphia. A College for Women The Pro- 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
iu excess of thirty. 


TO RENT—A most desirable summer home at Watch 
Hill, R. I._ Centrally situated; well furnished; aus 
moderate. For further particulars apply to Mrs. GEV. 
G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., Hartford, Ct. 


WANTED-—A middle-aged lady to be companion and 
have the care of _an elderly lady in good circumstances. 
Address Drawer B, Bristol, Connecticut. 


WANTED-—Position as private secretary or confi- 
dential correspondent or accountant and manager of indi- 
vidual or estate property, by a middle-aged .gentleman, 

duate of college, lawyer by profession ; thorough book- 
Coenen, ood correspondent, perfectly steady habits, irre- 
proachable character; will give satisfactory references and 
ample bonds if required. Address GEORGECLINTON, 
Room 60, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


WANTED—By a middle-aged American woman of 
refinement, a position as nurse and companion to an 
invalid, or as housekeeper. Understands per 
taining to housekeeping. Best of reference. Address 
M. L., Box 84, Rowayton, Conn. 


FOR RENT, at Watch Hill, R. I.,a very desirable 
furnished cottage, with stabie attached, opposite the 


Watch Hill House’ For iculars apply to THOMP- 
SON S. GRANT. Enfield Conn. 


PRINCE AND SAVIOUR. fo 
“Hings arranged for the F estival of the 
16 pages. 


ANNUAL No. 16, Ancight-page collection of New 


Carols for Sunday-schoo! Easter 
Festivals 


Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by 
mail; r 100 by express, not prepaid. Pre- 
vious issues at same prices. 

Send for Special Catalogue. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St. Chicago 76 E. oth St., New York 


MASON & WAMLIN 


xamine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 


on an Improved Method of + invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & amiin, by which 
remarkable purity of tone and great durability are 
secured, phenomenal capacity to stand in 
tune. The Mason & Ham. 
lin ScREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “‘ the greatest improvement of the century” in 
American Pianos and are superior 
all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have lo 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HieHEsT 
STANDARD OF 


E xXxcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it t Honcvs 
at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 


Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder-estimating im 
— by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
NGER is claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 


excellence is simply impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CHURCH BELLS 
PUREST BELL METAL, LLS AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catal 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


The 
Easter 


Spoon 


- This artistically wrought 
Spoon will make a gift 
combining both novelty 
and utility. 

Made only in Coffee 
Spoon size. 


Plain Bowl, Price $1.50 
Gold $1.75 


Early orders are ad- 
visable, as the. supply 
is limited. 

Send for illustrated 
price-list of every Sou- 
venir Spoon made. 


J.H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square 
Cor. Broadway & isth St. 


Extract of Beef! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


has the odor of roast beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the finest 
and simplest cookery. 

For Delicious, Refreshing Beef Tea. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


O YOU INTEND TO 
DECORATE YOUR 


HOUSE? 


Send for samples of WALL PAPERS 
arranged in combinations suitable for 
Parlor, Hall, Dining-room, Library, or 
Chamber. 

All grades of Paper-Hangings, from the 
finest French papers to the simplest 
Chintz patterns, constantly on hand. Send 
for samples. 

WM. H. PRENTICE 
Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


YOU HAVE SOMETHING 


to live for if you have not seen our new 


CENTURY COLUMBIA, 
with Pneumatic Tires. Light, Strong, 
Durable, and fully guaranteed. 

POPE MFC. CO., 231 
12 Warren St., N.Y. Chicagor 
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The Publisher’s Desk 


Morro: “ Zo form a brave man, educate boldly.”—RIcHTER. 


About Schools 


A] HE large success which 
has attended the Rec- 
reation Department of 
The Christian Union 
in giving free and im- 
partial information con- 
cerning pleasure resorts and transportation 
lines to all who ask for it, has suggested a 
kindred idea in connection with the schools 
and colleges of the country. The idea 
has crystallized into the offer which 
appears this week at the head of our 
column of school advertisements. The 
offer reads as follows: 


The Christian Union will send, without charge, 
the catalogue or circular of any school in America to 
any one desiring the same. 


We believe it will be a great conven- 
ience to many of our readers to secure 
prompt and unbiased information con- 
cerning appropriate schools for their chil- 
dren and friends. We have, therefore, 
placed The Christian Union in direct com- 
munication with the schools, colleges, and 
other educational institutions of the coun- 
try, and from this date hold ourselves 
ready to send promptly the circular or the 
catalogue of any one of them which is 
issued for free distribution. In the case of 
expensive catalogues, like that of Harvard 
University, for instance, we shall be glad 
to furnish copies at the price charged by 
the institution. There are very few schools 
whose catalogues are not accessible with- 
out charge, and we are therefore ready to 
meet the desires of substantially all our 
readers in this direction. 


Easter Number 


The issue of The Christian Union dated 
April 16 will be the Easter Number, and 
its character and contents will have rela- 
tion to the great Church festival. A cover 
design of strong originality and graceful 
drawing has been prepared, and will, it is 
believed, prove to be one of the most at- 
tractive designs the paper has offered its 
readers. A narrative poem by Mr. Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, called “The White Es- 
sene,” will be prominent among the Easter 
literary features. It is intensely spiritual 
in its feeling, and its story is told with 
almost dramatic vigor. An Easter story 
by Mrs. S. W. Weitzel, a sermon specially 
applicable to the Easter season by the 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, and an Easter 
story for children, together with editorials 
having application to Easter-tide, will all 
appear in this issue, while the usual variety 
of special articles, news reports, editorial 
Comment on current events, and the regular 
departments, will not be curtailed. In The 


Home Mrs. Candace Wheeler will have, 
also in this issue, the first of three papers 
on “ The Furnishing of Country Houses.” 
Mrs. Wheeler writes on this subject with 
the authority of one who has given it long 
and thorongh study, and her reputation as 


one of the foremost of American decora- 
tive designers insures the educational value 
of this series of articles. 


Pleasant Words 


From a subscriber in Englewood, N. J.: 
“It gives me pleasure to bear my testi- 
mony to the acceptability of The Christian 
Union, in its general fine, clear, healthy 
tone, in its frankness and fairness in dis- 
cussing public questions, and in the direct 
way in which it seeks to turn its readers toa 
belief in a near, personal Christ, rather 
than to burden their minds and their hearts 
with encrusted theological dogma.” 


From Dr. Albert C. Perkins, Principal 
of the Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn: 
“It has been my paper now for more than 
twenty years, and has done more in the 
education of my children than all other 
papers and magazines together. It is 
pleasant for me to see how much more 
real ‘Christian Union’ there is in the 
world now than existed when the paper 
came into being, and what a share this 
paper has had in the good work.” 


Not Born to Die 


It was a maxim of the ancient sages: 
“ No noble human thought, 
However buried by the dust of ages, 
Could ever come to naught.” 
—Selected. 


A Chance for Service 


Several urgent calls have come to us 
for copies of The Christian Union after 
present subscribers have read them. We 
shall be glad to furnish addresses to any 
subscribers who may be willing to thus 
extend the usefulness of their own copies. 


Evolution 

There was an ape in the days that were 
earlier ; 

Centuries passed, and his hair became 
curlier ; 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his 
wrist : 

Then he was a man, and a Positivist. 


— Selected. 


A lady to whom slang is seldom an 
agreeable sound confesses that she was 
greatly amused by an outbreak of it the 
other day in a very unexpected quarter. 
She was present at a house where the 
people are Quakers by descent. There were 
some relatives at the house—two young 
ladies who have been brought up to use 
the Quaker “thees.” But not, it seems, 
to avoid all the world’s notions, for pres- 
ently one of these demure young Quaker- 
esses broke out to her cousin: “ Oh, my 
dear! thee should go to see our cousin 
D——’s wedding gifts—thee should! | 
can’t begin to tell thee about them—they 
are too perfectly stunning! Can’t thee go 
with me? Why, thee can’t conceive them ; 
they are simply bang up !"—Zoston Tran- 
script. 


Grand St., N.Y. 


LACE CURTAINS 

EASTER 

OUR SPRING IMPORTATION 
Of Lace Curtains to Hand 


Comprising the latest and most desirable 
patterns in Nottingham, Guipure, Brus- 
sels, Cluny, and Irish Point designs—all 
tape-bound—at prices lower than ever be- 
fore offered, viz.: $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2. 50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 to $11.00 
pair. 

Irish Point and Real Tamboured Swiss 
Curtains from $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $7.50, 
$9.50, $12.50 to $25.00 pair. 

Tamboured Lawn Sash Curtains, 2% 
yds. and 3 yds. long by 30 inches wide, at $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25 pair. 

Tamboured Lawn by the Yard, very de- 
sirable for Window Drapery and Sash Cur- 
tains, at 1§c., 18c., 22c., 25C., 30€., 3§¢., to 65c. 
per yard. 


LACE BED SETS 


Very Choice Selection Lace Bed 
Spreads and Pillow Shams, all new pat- 
terns, at $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, 
$4.50, $5.00 to $10.00 per set. 


Real Antique Bed Sets 


$7.50, $8.50, $9.50, $10.50, $12.50, $15.00, 
$18.00, $25.00 set. 


WINDOW SHADES 


We are prepared to give estimates on Shades 
for Hotels, Flats, Private Dwellings, Stores, 
Offices, and Steamboats. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED FIRST-CLASS. 
BEST QUALITY OF MATERIAL. 


Fancy Striped and Plaid Store Shades 
made in any size. 


Lettering a Specialty 
FURNITURE SLIP COVERS 


Made to order at short notice. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 


Furniture Slip Covering by the yard, 
superior quality, imported Linen with colored 
Stripes, 50 inches wide, at 38c., 40c., 45c. yard. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION 


CATALOGUE and PRICE-LIST 
For SPRING and SUMMER, ’92 


Contains 436 pages and over 5,000 new Illus- 


trations. 
Sent Free 


to any address on receipt of ten cents 
to cover postage. 


Orders by Mail 
Receive Prompt Attention 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 
309, SIL, 31134 to 321 Grand St.,N. Y. 
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tick 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question 
that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he con- 


wtions 
ist. The full name and address of the ty © must 
accompany 6 cach question—not for publication, but for 
tdentificat 

2d. A leave, give the number of the paragraph in re- 
to questions and answers previously published. 

rite on one side of the paper. 

34, The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
wr he shall reply through the paper or through the 


_ The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
vith: lime ba get the desired information if he does not 
possess it himself. In it will take from 


to four weeks to make a 
obody must U mele. Peter to be omniscient.) 


Re Please inform me how a letter to a widow 
should be addressed—should the Christian name of 
her deceased husband be used, or her own ? 

M. A. H. 

Some widows retain their husband's 
names, others substitute their own. Hav- 
ing once heard a lady speak, with tears in 
her eyes, of receiving letters a few days 
after her husband’s death addressed with 
her Christian name instead of her hus- 
band’s, I would never use that form unless 
certain that it had been adopted. 


767. I wrotea composition a few days ago and got an 
error on this sentence, “Leonidas was given command 
of the Greek forces.’”’ Our teacher said that it was 
incorrect, according to the rule that the passive voice 
cannot govern the objective case. Are not such ex- 
pressions sanctioned by good usage? or, even if they 
are incorrect, are they not used by good writers? 
One sees everywhere such expressions as, “‘ You are 
allowed fifteen minutes for your exercises,” “‘ Czsar 
was offered a crown,” “* The boy was taught Greek,” 
and was given my choice.” Be Be 


The sentences which you give are often 
used, but they are not correct. “Com- 
mand of the Greek forces was given to 
Leonidas ;” “ Fifteen minutes are allowed 
you for your exercises,” etc., are the proper 
expressions. We need to have our school 
exercises bring us up to the mark; our 
daily speech too often lacks grammatical 
correctness. 


912. Will you kindly give me the name (botanical, 
and common if it has one) of the unsightly green 
moss, or fungous growth, that grows on the base of 
stonework and steps of buildings in Brooklyn, and 
elsewhere, I presume. It accumulates on the north 
side of buildings the most, and more ayy” in 
warm, moist weather. G. N,. 


It is probably Protococcus viridis, one 
of the minute green alge or protophytes. 


git. Will you please tell me the meaning of the 
word “‘ Kismet.” I fail to find it in my Webster. 
M. M. C. 


Kismet is an Oriental word, meaning 
destiny, fate. 
914. To what does the expression * The hunting of 


the snark” refer to in English literature? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


If you tell me where “runcible ” spoons 
were used, and in what country the “ rub- 
gub” tree grows, I will tell you with 
what success the “snark” hunters met. 
Lewis Carroll’s nonsense rhyme, “The 
Hunting of the Snark,” is published by 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 


729. Pardon me if I differ from you in the direc- 
tions you give “ J. L. D.” for the use of would and 
should. My authority is Dr. T. J. Backus, and the 
following is his rule: “1. Shail/ and should indicate 
(a) in the first person, simple futurity; (4) in the 
second and third, purpose or determination on the 
speaker’s part. 2. W7// and would indicate (a) in 
the first person, purpose or determination on the 
speaker’s part ; (46) in the second and thikd, simple 
futurity.”’ S. 


916. In The Christian Union of March 5 you reply 
to a question about women’s colleges by saying that 
“ Vassar was the first college built for women.” 
Please allow me to correct that statement; for El- 
mira College, at Elmira, N. Y., was built for women, 
fully chartered as a college, and opened for students 
in 1856, graduating its first class in 1859. Vassar 
was built in 1864, and sent out its first class, I think, 
in 1857. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New Vorb 


SPECIAL DISPLAY 
Trimmed Bonnets and Hats 


This Week. 


Novelties in Imported Pattern 
Bonnets and Hats 


Latest Shapes, Colors, and Trimmings. 


Also, Exclusive Designs from Our Own Workrooms, 
Fully Equal to Imported Patterns, and 
Much Lower in Price. 


Our Styles are Noted for Taste, Elegance, and Workmanship 


Our Prices Are Low! 
Largest Stock in this City of 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 
New Shapes, Colors, and Braids. 


Black Chip Flats and Milan and Fanry Braid Hats, 


A&c. 


Lace Straw Hats in Black and Colors, 


75c., 98c., $1.48 


French Chip Hats, 


$1.75 To $2.25 


French Chip Toques and Turbans, 


$1.25 To $1.60 


2,000 Children’s Trimmed School and Dress Hats from 


$2.98 UPWARD 


We Make a Specialty of Children’s Hats, 
Trimmed and Untrimmed. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Av., 20thto 21 stSt. 
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Summer Blankets, 
Marseilles and 
Crochet Quilts, 


specially adapted for 
furnishing 


Summer Residences, 
At Popular Prices. 


Table Damasks, Napkins, and 
Cloths to match. Linen Sheet- 
ings, Pillow Linens, Huckabuck 
Towels and Towelings, Buffet 
Scarts. 


White Goods 


Nainsook, Cambric, and Swiss 
Muslins, Sheeting and Shirting 
Muslins, French Percales, Mada- 


ousekeeping 
Department 


polams, White and Colored 

Piqués. 

Broadeoauy 19th st. 
New York 


“Fal ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 
Delivered free to any address. 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADW AY, - 


NEW YORK 


_ 


AMERICAN 


Cut Glass 


BEST&CO 


Offer a new invention that will be of special 
interest to many parents. 


The Claxton Patent 


Ear 


It is an acknowledged fact that many other- 
wise beautiful children are disfigured by their 
prominent ears. By wearing the above Cap, 
which keeps the ears close to the head instead 
of crumpled forwards, this serious blemish is 
remedied. It also keeps the hair tidy at night, 
and is no irritation to the most sensitive child. 

IN ALL SIZES. Send measure round head, just above 


ears; also from bottom of lobe of ear over head to bottom 
of other ear, not under chin. Price $1.25. 


We have many desirable specialties 
for Children that cannot be found else- 
where, besides the most complete and 
attractive assortment of everything that 
Boys and Girls wear from Hats to 


Shoes, at the lowest prices for reliable 
goods. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


EF. J. Denning & Co. 


Successors to 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Mattresses and Bedding 


Manufactured on the premises by 
first-class workmen, under care- 
ful supervision and of the best 
materials, they are enabled to offer 


PURE SOUTH AMERICAN 
Hair Mattresses, 


INODOROUS 


Feather Pillows and Bolsters 


At the Lowest Prices 


Mattresses Re-Made 
Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 10th Sts. 


(Retail.) 


VE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


\BICYCLES 


Summer 
Dress Goods 


The Later Novelties 


We have arranged to show, on Monday, 
an abundant collection of Dress Goods, 
designed expressly for Summer wear, dif- 
fering materially from the Spring styles 
already shown—the later developments 
of French Fashions. 

This new shipment contains Novelties 
in the new shades of Russian Blue and 
Cantaloupe Green, and other favorite 
colorings. 

Dainty Embroidered Crepes, Crepons 
with woven Silk Figures, with borders to 
match. 

Crinkled, Shirred, and Corded Suitings 
of finest wool. 

We are unable to enumerate the ex- 
tensive variety to be displayed, but in- 
vite all to see these uncommonly beauti- 
ful goods. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and St. 
NEW YORK 


China and Japan 
Mattings and Rugs 


We direct attention to our New Im- 


portation of these popular floor coverings. 
We show this season over 125 differ- 

ent patterns in JOINTLESS, COTTON 

WARP, LINEN WARP, DAMASK, 

INLAID, and a variety of other desir- 

able grades, both plain and figured. 
Samples by mail. 


W.&J.Sloane 


BROADWAY 


18th and roth Sts., NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Have now a complete stock of all the leading 
styles of footwear for spring and summer use 
at popular prices. All prepaid purchases of 
$5.00 and upward delivered free within 50 
miles. Send postal for catalogue. 


— 
> om 
< 
° 
mec 
/ 
time. Agents waned, 
is Perfection \ A. Ww. GUMP & 
ons, New York. BICYCLES, GUNS & TYPEWRITERS taken In exchange. 
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Financial 

The preparations for the April payments 
of interest and dividends by corporations, 
trusts, city, county, State, and National 
treasuries, has not had the least effect on 
the rates for money for even a single hour 
of the week; disbursements on these ac- 
counts are very heavy, aggregating, prob- 
ably, $50,000,000 for the month, including 
nearly $6,000,000 by the Government, on 
the 4 per cent. bonds; but it would seem 
as if no loan needed to be called for this 
purpose, by either banks or trust com- 
panies, for the changes are insignificant in 
the bank statement, indicating nothing un- 
usual. With activity in the markets and a 
general demand for money for purposes of 
commerce, there would have been, under 
the most favorable conditions, a stiffening 
of call rates, at least for a few days, if not 
a flurry. Thestrength of the banks now 
is so pronounced, and funds are so plenti- 
ful, that we have heard of six months 
loans, on good security, at 3 per cent. 
Some $600,000 gold has been exported 
during the past week for Paris account, 
which must have cost a premium, as ex- 
change rates, while firm, rule % per cent. 
below the gold shipping point at least. A 
better demand for wheat for export is 
noticeable, occasioned by the low price at 
which it has ruled in the market, and the 
result was a distinct improvement in quota- 
tions. This is a period of low rates for 
every commodity and necessity. Iron is 
at its lowest point, with great production 
and heavy sales. Cotton never ruled lower 
than during the month of March, while 
all breadstuffs were at comparatively 
low figures. All this is good for the 
consumer, but little margin is left as 
profit to the producer. Yet this era is 
only preliminary to a better state of things ; 
not that we need expect any striking appre- 
ciation in staples; but there will be, from 
about this period, a general improvement, 
probably, with more satisfactory prices 
ruling. 

Some of the net earnings for February 
on the great trunk lines are especially 
satisfactory; as an instance, Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy exhibits gross increase 
for the month of $830,485, with net 
$475,306. For the two months January 
and February, the gross gain is $1,509,- 
450, with net $800,206. St. Paul returns 
a gross gain for the same time of $425,- 
110, with net $171,327. Foreight months 
since July 1 the gain, gross, is $3,256,445, 
and the net $1,760,934. Northwest and 
Omaha must have made extraordinary 
gains, but they do not make monthly 
reports. The Denver and Rio Grande, 
however, makes a gross gain of $145,000, 
and a net of $155,000, for the month; the 
net figures make the gain over 100 per 
cent. The condition of the company is 
such, financially, as to almost insure an 
early return to dividends, on a much more 
satisfactory basis than heretofore, with 
good prospects of a more permanent 
character than ever. The continued agi- 
tation of the silver question, with a view 
of getting the silver bill before Congress 
for a direct vote, has marked the proceed- 
ings of political parties during the week. 
It is a question whether it would not be 
better for the issue to be met fairly and 
squarely in the House and Senate; if a 
bill should pass, the President will cer- 
tainly veto it; but we doubt if he would 
have the occasion of doing it, for such legis- 
lation could hardly pass the upper house. If 
Congressmen only knew how depressing to 
all branches of business this foolhardy agita- 
tion is, they would desist from continuing 


it. It does seem as if either brains or 
honesty must be wanting in the man who 
gives his vote for such a crude and destruc- 
tive contrivance as this Bland billis. This 
sort of demagoguery works a constant 
weakness in the security markets, for it 
induces the average European to send 
over his American securities, out of fear, if 
not from necessity, for liquidation in our 
markets, and this is what is all the time 
working against a naturally buoyant dis- 
position—a state of mind which, if left free, 
would give a strong and healthy ‘tone to 
our Exchange; as it is, investors here are 
timid, and great bargains are only half- 
heartedly embraced. The settlement of the 
Behring Sea controversy on a basis for 
arbitration removes one of the last adverse 
influences to trade, so that here, barring 
the silver fever, everything is favorable to 
a better state of feeling than now exists. 
The continued delay on the part of the 
New Jersey Governor in passing upon the 
Reading legalizing bill, which passed the 
Legislature just before it adjourned, keeps 
the anthracite coal interests unsettled and 
perplexed. Prices have gone off for the 
week some I to 5 per cent., but at the 
close a change seemed near. 

The bank statement is as follows : 

7 

Legal tenders, decrease. ».......... 

Deposits, decrease................. 

Reserve, increase...... 
This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $18,000,000, and with 
money at 1% per cent. at close. 

WALL STREET. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especjally infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food. e most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden “ Eagle’’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 


Ninn Building, 
3 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL ............. $500,000 00 


Reinsurance and 


rve for 
all other ............ 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,549-53 


2,286,388 25 
307,152 28 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Wice-P resident. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITs 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary, 


DIRECTORS: 


Augustus D. Julliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 


Josiah M. Fiske, Edwin Packard, 
Walter R. Gillette, Henry H. Rogers, 
Robert Goelet, Henry W. Smith, 


George Griswold Haven, 
Oliver Harriman, 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 


H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


“Payable in Gold” 
| 


are the mortgages offered 
by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 


36 Bromfield St 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH 


The business of this Company was established in 187 
and was incorporated in 1884. In 1887 the accumulat 
surplus was distributed and capital increased to $2,000,- 
ooo, half paid. A regular dividend of ten 
1as been paid since the 


cent. r annum 
organization of the Ceomnpeny. and its respective 
annual statements have shown capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits and assets as follows: 

Capital. Surplus. Assets. 
$1,000,000 $50,850.52 $2,214.374-87 
1,000,000 115,444.72 4.035.945-52 
89, 1,000,000 237,945.55 7,303,722.08 
"90, 1,000,000 11,163,685. 
"91, 2,049,000 30, 396.67 14,074,863. 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT 

INVESTMENTS 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY 
208 Broadway, N. 


117 Devonshire St. Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


The withdrawal privilege and 
sinking fund mortgage of them- 
selves commend our securities 
to careful investors. When to 
these features are-added higher 
returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, 
and State inspection, what more 
can be desired? Our pamphlet 
tells the story. Read it? Free. 


Money with this Association will 
earn nearly Three Times as much 
as in an ordinary savings bank, 
and can be withdrawn at 40 
days’ notice. 


ror He F, NEWHALL, Stice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


The Home Sav- 
ings and Loan 
ssociation 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,000. 


7%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - Wash. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN 
254 West Twenty-third Street an 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 
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Middlesex 


Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, 

6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 

wha a es with the Union Trust Com- 

ny of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

Ponnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
yest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 41-33 


Broad Street. 


Orrice or THE Domestic Sewinc MACHINE 
CoMPANY, BROADWAY, COR 14TH ST. 
ork, March 


New 1%) 1892. 
HE REGULAR OUARTERLY DIVIDEND of 


2% Per Cent. on the common stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable at this office, on and after 
April ist. 1892. Also the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% Per Cent. on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has ‘been declared, and is payable on and after May 1st, 
1892. GeorGce Brake, Secretary. 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
&Co.. Metropolitan Nat’). Bk. and Rev. P.s. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. Banks 
D.D.,Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


— 


45 sold in ’88 
2.288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’90 

20,049 sold in ’91 
60,000 will be sold In "> 


A Stee! Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
C7 These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 
one goes others follow, 
and we “‘take the country.”* 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20.49 Aermowors in ‘Sl. Orders often 
walted 8 weeks to be flied, but now we have 
vest'y increased our plant and are pre- 

romptiy to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aere 
motor Co, in the 4h rear of ite exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined ? How we came 
« Woriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
Stree! Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 
5 © Bower’ 

@& ist. We commenced in a field fn 
ha which there had been no improve- 

3 ment for 25 years, and in which . 
$s there seemed no talent or ambition, 
8 
> 


pre tens moy 


eng) ‘porajdwoo 


190g ogy ‘Supured sv pood pou paw posodxe 


G3aZINVATVS 


Inventions. 
2d. ‘Before commencing the 
manufacture, exhaustive sclen- 
€ investigation and expert- 
© G ments were mate by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5.00) dynamometric tests 
© Were made on 61 different forms 
of wheels, propelled by artificis. 
therefore uniform wind. 
which settled definitely many oF 
questions relating to the proper#il 
speed of whee!, the best form, " 
sogie, curvature and amount of sall surface. the resist 
ance of sir to rotation, obstructions fo the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms. obstructions before the wheel, as ia 


wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
MOTOR dally demonstrates it has 


n ne. 
To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tes its zoods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and te 
‘seenormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- 
3 nish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
> ve furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
‘9 & windmill, and have made an @xh ti 
viet austive re- 
ov ° on of the Aermotor and Towers. 
ou Wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fj Tower—or if 
want the tower you don't have to the Steel Tlitin 
i Tower) nod the Wheel that runs when all others stand sti 
“+. costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
és! * Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
<  fmy tind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
@ “"" wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
$100, write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
bre of windmill construction 
e 
MOTOR CO, 12th and Rook 
cago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 


neumatic Water Supply System 
ur house with water wi 

o 
2 
s 
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Six Taoxrsoy, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from 
errors in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Bemmes Garfield Tea to 319 West 
Seis 45th Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA 2: 


ad Sick Headache; 


FestoresCom plex on ;curesConstipation. 


$600,000 


A Woman’s Energy 


Soon after Mrs. Swisshelm had begun 
her work among the wounded soldiers in 
the Civil War, she entered a Washington 
hospital one morning, and went at once to 
see a patient in whom she was greatly in- 
terested, and whom she had left but a 
short time before. He was sleeping, and 
she sat down at the bedside. He could 
not live long, and might have some further 
messages to send to his wife. Presently 
Mrs. Swisshelm noticed a green shade on 
his face. It darkened, and his breathing 
grew labored—then ceased. She called 
the nurse, and he brought a large man 
who proved to be a surgeon. The rest of 
the story is told in her own words. 

By the sudden shadow on his face when 
he saw the corpse I knew that he was 
alarmed, and when he had given minute 
directions for the removal of the bed and 
its contents, the washing of the floor and 
sprinkling with chloride of lime, I went 
close to his side and said, in a low voice: 

“ Doctor, is not this hospital gangrene ?” 

He looked down at me, seemed to take 
my measure, and answered : 

“I am very sorry to say, madam, that 
it is.” 

“Then you want lemons.” 

“ We should be glad to have them.” 

“ Glad to have them?” I repeated, in 
profound astonishment. “ Why, you must 
have them !” 

He seemed surprised at my earnestness, 
and set about explaining. 

“We sent to the Sanitary Commission 
last week, and got half a box.” 

“ Sanitary Commission and half a box 
oflemons! How many wounded have you?” 

“ Seven hundred and fifty.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty wounded 
men! Hospital gangrene, and half a box 
of lemons!” 

“ Well, that was all we could get. Gov- 
ernment provides none; but our chaplain 
is from Boston. His wife has written to 
friends there, and expects a box next 
week.” 

“ To Boston for a box of lemons !” 

I went to the head nurse, who gave me 
writing materials, and I wrote a_ short 
note to the New York “ Tribune :” 

“Hospital gangrene has broken out in 
Washington, and we want lemons! /emons / 
LEMONS! LEMONS! Nomanor woman 
in health has a right to a glass of lemon- 
ade till these men have ail they need. 
Send us lemons!” 

I signed my name and mailed the note 
immediately, and it appeared the next 
morning. That day Schuyler Colfax sent 
a box of lemons to my lodgings, and five 
dollars in a note, bidding me send to him 
if more were wanting ; but that day lemons 
began to pour into Washington, and soon, 
I think, into every hospital in the land. 

Governor Andrew sent two hundred 
boxes to the Surgeon-General. I received 
so many that at one time there were twenty 
ladies, several of them with ambulances, 
distributing those which came to my 
address, and if there was any more hospi- 
tal gangrene that season | neither saw 
nor heard of it. 


—Andrew Carnegie has given $100,000 
for a library and gymnasium at Home- 
stead, Pa., to be used mainly by his own 
workingmen. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry 

this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


FOR $ 5 we will send postpaid to any 
: 2. O Post Office (safe arrival guar- 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove. Pa. 


It Hurts 
nothing that can be washed 
or cleaned—/fearline. The 
purest soap is no safer—the 
poorest = is no cheaper. 
It is more effective than the 
strongest—it is more conven- 
ient than tie best. Peardline 
saves labor and wear in wash- 
ing clothes or cleaning house. 
A few cents will let you try 
it; common sense will make 
ou use it. 23 


‘ware of imitations. JAMES PYLE. N. ¥ 


The DINGEE & CONARD CO’S C 


NEW PEDIGREE ROSE 


Marion Dingee. 


We are familiar with every popular rose intro- 
duced in the last 25 years, yet do not hesitate to 
pronounce the MARION DINGEE as the /Axnest 
crimson Tea Rose known, Of vigorous habit, with 
sweet flowers of shining ¢rimson color. A most 
profuse bloomer in open ground or under glass. Its 
petals hold their form and color for an unusua! 
time, Showing its good breeding in every point, it 
is an immediate favorite wherever known. Fine, 
strong plants, 40 cts. each, sent safely, postpaid, 
to any Post Office. 

Some people like to select from a bill of fare, 
others prefer to have something good set before 
them, Here are six 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS: 
16 Ever-blooming Roses, labeled, - 
3 Special Introduction Roses - > 
6 Double Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses 25 
6 Choice Chrysanthemums - - > 
12 Extra Fine Mixed Gladiolus - - 25 
Our Star Collection (10 vars.) Flower Seeds .25 


anteed), everything named above: the new Tea 
Rose Marion Dingee, the Six PopularCollections, 
and our new Floral Monthly—*‘ Success with 
Flowers"’--(subscription price 25 cts.), for 1 year. 

We believe you wilt think Our New Guide 
for "92 handsome, honest, and helpful. It describes 
and illustrates upwards of 2,000 varieties of Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Bulbs and Seeds, and places our 
quarter of a century's special experience at the ser- 
vice of every lover of flowers. Sent free on request. 


— 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here's a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. ** Describe it ?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 

Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Special at Low Prices. 
Extra fine hardy & 


dodendrons, <Azaileas, 


ho- 
roms, 
@ /apfan Maples, Roses, 
ts, ef 


FRED. W. KELSEY, on 


— ( 
— 
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The Christian Union 


9 April, 1892. 


Correspondence 


The Freedom of Worship Bill 
A Roman Catholic View 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I beg to be allowed to say that your 
editorial criticism, in your issue of March 
26, of the character and consequences of 
the Freedom of Worship Bill is, to say the 
least, far from fair. 

The bill aims to secure constitutional 
rights to several classes of persons who 
are now and have been for a long time 
practically deprived of them. 

These are prisoners convicted and sen- 
tenced for a definite time, minors in cer- 
tain reformatory institutions committed 
for reformation of life, but not properly 
criminals, and many thousands of minors, 
some distinctively wards of the State, and 
others in various charitable homes of 
refuge and protectories which receive 
partial aid from the State. 

Article 1, Section 3, of our State Con- 
Stitution says: “ The free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and wor- 
ship, without discrimination or preference, 
shall forever be allowed in this State Zo 
all mankind.” 

Your criticism wrongly supposes that 
all who would be beneficiaries under the 
bill are criminals; and you argue against 
its passage that, as criminals, they have 
forfeited their constitutional rights in the 
matter of religion. You say: “ He [crimi- 
nal} has abused his freedom, and the State 
takes it away from him.” Does the State 
take away his freedom of conscience to 
worship God? Where did it get that 
power ? 

You go on: “It is now for the State to 
determine what he shall eat, what he shall 
wear, during what hours he shall labor, 
when he shall go to bed, when he shall 
rise, what kind of education he shall re- 
ceive, who his teachers shall be.” Why 
did you not add, what your argument 
evidently implies, “what his religion 
shall be”? Has the State any right to de- 
termine what a criminal’s religion shall be, 
or how he shall worship God? Is there 
any State religion for houses of refuge and 
such-like institutions ? 

Please see to what your argument logi- 
cally leads. Would a lot of State officials, 
happening to be Roman Catholics, have 
the right to oblige Protestant criminals 
(to say nothing of the many other Protest- 
ants not criminals claiming their rights 
by virtue of this bill) to be present at the 
Catholic mass and Catholic prayers, to 
learn the Catholic catechism, and, as you 
say, “be subjected to reformative influ- 
ences” which are distinctively Catholic, 
so “chosen” for them by such officials? 

Suppose the shoe was on the other foot, 
and a notable number of prisoners, and 
thousands of minors in similar institutions, 
were Protestants by religious profession, 
and the officials in charge of these prisons, 
houses of refuge, and protectories were 
Catholics who refused to admit Protestant 
ministers to give them Protestant religious 
consolation and instruction, and to pre- 
vent them from being forcibly proselytized 
by these Catholics; and suppose just such 
a bill for freedom of worship, in its exact 
terms, was presented in the Legislature to 
secure to these Protestants their constitu- 
tional rights, I would like to know what 
arguments you would use to secure its 
passage ; and what would you think of us 
if we wrote about it, as you have written 
about the present bill, that “we believe 
the results of this bill would be injurious, 


and that its principles are thoroughly 
false.” Are we to understand that when 
and where they can exercise their power 
Protestants are determined to hinder us 
Catholics and Jews from “the free exer- 
cise and enjoyment of our religious pro- 
fession and worship”? Evidently that has 
been their action in the past, and such is 
the stand now taken by the Protestant 
press and the Protestant clergy generally, 
as shown in their violent opposition to 
this fair and righteous bill. 
ALFRED YOUNG. 
House of the Paulists, 


New York City. 

We give to these frank questions an an- 
swer as frank and as explicit as we can 
make it. 

1. In our judgment, the criminal by his 
crime has forfeited his liberty. He is no 
longer free to choose what shall be the in- 
struments for his own moral improvement. 
The State has no right to prohibit his 
worshiping God as he chooses, but it has 
a right to determine for him what shall be 
the means employed for his moral refor- 
mation. | 

2. This principle is equally applicable 
in all communities—M ohammedan, pagan, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant. 

3. But the State has no right to use its 
opportunity for the purpose of making 
pagans, Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, 
or Protestants. It has only the right to 
use such instruments as it sees fit—be they 
pagan, Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, or 
Protestant—for the purpose of making the 
man an honest and self-supporting mem- 
ber of the community. 

4. In our judgment, the State should 
make no appropriations to institutions not 
under State control; certainly none to in- 
stitutions under denominational or ecclesi- 
astical control. 


LONDON, ENG. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies shou'd contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a proper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food it is made of the best cows’ » ilk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and peevish. 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a tree sample 


THE MALTED MILK CO 
RACINE, WIS. 


Serd 


WORTH A GUINEA A 80x.” 


PECIA 


Complying with general re- 


est, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 


A Tasteless and 
, Soluble Coating, 


completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 

Price 25 cents a Box. 


New York Depot 365 Canal Street. 


SPRING 


According to the Medical Almanac, is the time to clean the system, 


as well as the house. 
medicines. 


“Gentle Spring” is far gentler than their Spring 
Suppose now, instead of taking a dose for the stomach, 


that ourevery-day house cleaner, the blood, was purified as nature does 


it—with the air we breathe ? 


Suppose for this purpose you should 


take Drs. Starkey & Palen’s CompotUND OXYGEN, which is common air, 


enriched with oxygen, and magnetized ? 
That this will purify the blood, heal the lungs, and quiet the 


ends. 


This done, supposition 


nerves, is as easy of demonstration as that water will quench thirst. 


If you are sick, or run down, try Compound OXYGEN. 


You will 


miss the taste and the trace of the Spring medicine, but a better result 


will be yours. 


We have over 60,000 carefully recorded cases. 


Some of them are printed in a book of 200 pages, which we send 


free to any one requesting it. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


864 Broadway, New York. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneji 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from AU Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ev E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowett, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATEO HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


[ SAMPLE VIAL OF RUB!FOAM MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


— 
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Macbeth’s “ pearl top ” and 
“pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sellthem at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. Gru. A. MacBeta & Co, 


Prize Vegetables. 


FOR the fourth successive year 
the vegetables grown by 
Mr. F. J. Kinney, of W orcester, 
Mass.,on Stockbridge V egetable 
Manure alone, on land that had 
no other dressing in °88, ’89,’90, 
or 91, have taken first and sec- 
ond prizes wherever exhibited. 
Mr. Chas. E. Lord, of Chester, 
Conn., also took first and second 
rizes at the Connecticut State 
air, and all other fairs, wher- 
ever he exhibited, for special 
vegetables and collections, all of 
which were raised on Stock- 
bridge Vegetable Manure exclu- 
sively. Mr. Lord exhibited over 100 
Varieties. 
The progressive farmer who wants 
to make all his vegetables of prize 
quality this year will use the 
Stockbridge Vegetable Manure. 
Quality as well as quantity should 
be the object sought. nd 
new catalogue, mailed free. 


| BOWKER FERTILIZER Soston 
“ We state what we sell, and sell y 
what we state.’ 


Morning 
Noon 
Night 


) Good all the time. It removes 
the languor of morning, sus- 
, tains the energies of noon, lulls 
the weariness of night. 


delicious, sparkling, appetizing. 


y - nt be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
profit, tells you some other kind 
“just as good “"—'tis false. No imitation 


as good as the genuine Hires’, 


4 
‘ 
3 
¢ 
3 
¢ 
¢ 


About People 


—General Longstreet is at work on a 
book of war tales, in which he figures 
largely himself, to be called “ A Soldier 
Under Two Flags.” 

—Mr. Eben Blazo, of Porter, Me., who 
is ninety years of age, is said to be the 
oldest ex-postmaster in the United States. 
He was appointed Postmaster of Porter 
by President Andrew Jackson in 1829. 

—Julia E. Bulkeley, Superintendent of 
Schools in Plainfield, N. J., has been elect- 
ed Associate Professor and College Dean 
in the Woman’s Department of the Chicago 
University. 

—As a tribute to the memory of his 
daughter, who died not long ago in Paris, 
Mr. Joseph Medill, the Chicago editor, 
intends to endow a number of beds in the 
hospitals of the French capital for the use 
of Americans. 

—Among the various anecdotes related 
of Spurgeon is the following: When he 
united with the Baptists, his mother said: 
“Charles, we prayed that you might 
become a Christian, but not that you might 
become a Baptist.” The reply was: “ Yes, 
mother, the Lord often gives us more than 
we ask for.” 

—General Neal Dow celebrated the 
eighty-eighth anniversary of his birthday 
on March ig. He is in excellent health 
and spirits, and his activity at such an ad- 
vanced age is something remarkable. He 
was past middle age when he began his 
three years’ service in the war, and during 
the struggle he was wounded twice, and 
was in a rebel prison for nine months. 

—One who once set type in a great 
English establishment remembers for the 
benefit of “The Writer” the time when 
that most fascinating of nonsense books, 
“Alice in Wonderland,” was put into 
metal from young Dodgeson’s MS. “As 
you saw the writer, a grave, almost sad- 
looking young man, going in and out of 
Worcester College, or at the office about 
the proofs, you could scarcely think such 
melancholy-looking authorship could pro- 
duce so merry a book.” 

—John H. Finley, editor of “ The Char- 
ities Review,” published by the Charity 
Organization Society, has been elected to 
the presidency of Knox College, Galesburg, 
Ill. Mr. Finley is probably the youngest 
college president in the country, being 
only twenty-eight years of age. He is a 
native of Illinois, and a B.A. of Knox Col- 
lege, his post-graduate studies in political 
and social science having being pursued 
at Johns Hopkins University, where, with 
Professor Ely, he wrote a book on “ Tax- 
ation in American States and Cities” 
(1888). 

—The printer’s blunder which made one 
of Mr. Aldrich’s sugared lines speak of 
“patent nectar” instead of “potent nec- 
tar,” was, says the “ Tribune,” even fun- 
nier than has been supposed. A corre- 
spondent of the Boston “ Transcript” says 
that the line originally read, “ A potent 
medicine for gods and men,” and was 
misprinted “A patent medicine,” etc. It 
is also reported that Mr. A.’s equanimity 
was upset on another occasion because in 
a serious mood he wrote in another poem, 
** Now the old wound breaks out afresh,” 
and was horrified to learn by the types that 
he—a bachelor—had said: “ Now the old 
woman breaks out afresh.” 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. McWIttiAms, Denison, Ia., says: “I 
have u it largely in nervousness and dyspepsia, 
and I consider that it stands unrivaled as a remedy 
in cases of this kind. I have also used it in cases of 
sleeplessness, with very gratifying results.” 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 
nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 
the best 


family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Every Dose Effective 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; Parr II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—sz. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 

“Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.””"—CAristian /ntelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
— Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
1z2mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
accuracy and its comprehensiveness.”—Aev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

“ There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled by so many gleaners, 
are vitalized into & 


IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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Correspondence 


Bible Study in Sunday-Schools 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In connection with the discussion which 
has lately been carried on in the columns 
of The Christian Union concerning the 
International Sunday-School Lessons, per- 
mit me to ask for an expression of your 
opinion concerning some other matters 
touching the study of the Bible in our 
_Sunday-schools. Not even the best system 
of lessons that consecrated human in- 
genuity and learning can devise will insure 
any thorough knowledge of the Bible on 
the part of the majority of our Sunday- 
school scholars unless we can have, first, 
better-trained teachers, and, second, some 
efficient system of examination or other 
test to which scholars can be rigorously 
held. 

It may be there are superintendents who 
are besieged by applicants for the position 
of Sunday school teacher, and who can 
therefore select from a large number those 
who are specially well prepared for the 
work of teaching. But the average super- 
intendent must invite, urge, plead with the 
persons whom he deems suitable for teach- 
ers, to induce them to undertake the work, 
and, if they yield to his request, he must 
accept them on their own terms, rather 
than subject them to any examination con- 
cerning previous preparation for the work, 
or impose any conditions as to future 
habits of study. If he can organize a 
teachers’ class for the weekly study of the 
lesson, those who most need the help af- 
forded by such a class are the least ready 
to avail themselves of it. 

Possibly a better-equipped class of 
teachers can be trained up for the future, 
if there can be organized in our schools 
normal classes, which the more promising 
young men and women can be urged to 
join with the expectation of entering the 
corps of teachers after a few years. But 
in the majority of our Sunday-schools it 
would be difficult to secure a teacher really 
qualified to conduct such a class, especially 
as it would probably be necessary for the 
teacher, on the basis of his own knowledge, 
to map out a suitable course of study ex- 
tending over several years. Perhaps some 
such outline courses are already published. 
If so, I would be thankful for information 
concerning them. 

But, given good teachers, we should still 
lack, for the most part, any suitable sys- 
tem of grading our scholars, or any ade- 
quate means of securing from them regu- 
larity Of attendance or faithful study of the 
lesson. I know that not a few Sunday- 
schools have a quite elaborate system of 
grading, with regular examinations and 
promotions. But I have not happened to 
hear of any in which the system was at all 
comparable in thoroughness with the meth- 
ods of work prevailing in our common 
schools. In one case I heard a superin- 
tendent say that, although the method of 
examinations and promotions had prevailed 
in his school for a number of years, they 
had never had an instance of a scholar who 
failed to pass. In another case which I 
read of, the superintendent reported that, 
if any failed to pass the first examination, 
a second examination was given them soon 
after the first, and “so they a// passed up.” 
While such methods are undoubtedly su- 
perior to the generally prevalent go-as-you- 
please style of conducting a Sunday-school, 
it seems to me we can hardly look for any 
very satisfactory study of the Bible until 
some more rigorous test of scholarship is 


imposed than an examination which every- 
body passes. 
Morris B. CRAWFORD. 

Middletown, Conn. 

Normal courses to aid teachers in prepar- 
ing themselves for Bible-class and Sunday- 
school work have been published by the 
Methodist Book Concern, and we believe 
also by the Congregational Publishing Soci- 
ety, and probably by other houses. How far 
they are up with the best modern thought 
we cannot state, but they are prepared by 
competent and experienced teachers, and 
are, unquestionally, valuable aids. The 
other difficulties which our correspondent 
presents are serious and sometimes insu- 
perable. The work of the Sunday-school 
is, it must be conceded, carried on under 
very considerable disadvantages, the chief 
being teachers often not well equipped for 
their work. A normal class might, how- 
ever, in many schools be organized, from 
which teachers could be drawn; and a lim- 
ited experience indicates that the adoption 
of a more systematic and thorough course 
of study than is afforded by the Interna. 
tional course of studies tends to develop 
a greater enthusiasm in _ teachers, and, 
therefore, a better teaching. 


Spring 
Medicine 


Seems to be only another name for Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla, so popular has this excellent preparation 
become at this season. It possesses just those cura. 
tive properties desirable in a Spring Medicine, |¢ 
recuperates the weakened strength, purifies and vital. 
izes the blood, creates a good appetite, cures bilious. 
ness and headache, gives healthy action to the 
kidneys and liver, and overcomes That Tired 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 
Cures 


Where other preparations fail. Be sure to get 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is Peculiar to Itself, 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills, constipa ticn, 


biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 
ROOFS 


PAIN Troo 


DIXON'S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will rnn from it pure and clean. It coversdouble 
the surface of any other paint, and wil! last few or five 
timea longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 

Pixos CRUCIBLE CO, Teraey City, N.J, 


circulars, Jos. 


will 


|. How Do You Feel 
After You Eat? 


If you have Acid Stomach, Heartburn, 
Flatulency, Gas, or any form of Indigestion, 
you can find prompt relief and final cure if you 
obtain the 
digestive tablets, 
Peptonix, and 
, take them when- 
ever your stomach is distressed. It is the only 
remedy in the world that has proved its ability 
to cure Dyspepsia, and if you will send us your 
address we will mail you a free sample of it. 


‘eptoni 


The popular actor, W. H. Crane, says: ‘‘1 suffered much from Indi- 
gestion, and found it exceedingly difficult to get relief. / tried 


Peptonix. The effect was delightful. The 


in, beartburn, etc., 


disappeared at once, and they have never failed to afford reltef.” 


Peptonix are sold by druggists. or we mai! them. postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 


tHE ALIASTON CO, 


oston, Mass. 


Making History 


Men and women are making his- 
tory week by week, and The 
Christian Union is writing it down 


| 


to be read and preserved. 
Self-Binder you may keep to- 
gether twenty-six numbers of The 
Christian Union, and have a six 
months’ World History for your 
library. The Binder is_ strong, 
handsome, 
cents, postpaid, is the price. 
months’ subscription and a Self- 
Binder, both postpaid, $2. Ad- 


In this 


Sixty 
Six 


useful. 


dress The Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 
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Inquiring F riends 


nding an inquiry on any subject 
to olen companied wlth a des age 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer wil 
yA given as promptly as practicable.) 

In reading Genesis and Job, I am always impressed 
with the manner in which the respective personali- 
ties of God and of the Devil are almost similarly 
treated in each of those books. It would seem that 
each was recognized as having independent rights, 
and that they discussed these subjects on a footing 
of equality. In fact, they respectively appear to 
merely represent the antagonistic principles of good 
and of evil. In this view, these books appear to 
have come from a civilization and religious system 
differing materially from that of the other books of 
the Old Testament. Have these books ever been 
discussed from this point of view ? W.u 


Yes: the first ten or eleven chapters of 
Genesis are regarded as a recast of pri- 
meval traditions. The book of Job is a 
dramatic poem. This accounts for the 
peculiarity you notice. It is evident, how- 
ever, that antagonistic Jersonalities as 
well as principles are represented. On 
this point they are in accord with the rest 
of Scripture, in the essential idea, if not in 
the mode of representation. 


Twenty-five members of a church conceive a dis- 
like for a minister, and sign their names to a petition 
requesting his resignation. The charge is made 
that his teachings are contrary to the confession of 
faith adopted by the church and the Scriptures, and 
that for this reason his usefulness as a pastor is, in 
the opinion of the petitioners, at an end. 1, Is 
the minister bound to take any notice of the peti- 
tion? 2. Is it not necessary to sfecify charges? 3. 
If the majority wish him to stay, should he stay? 
4. If the minister. thinks his usefulness is not at an 
end and that his teachings are #of contrary, at least to 
the Scriptures, would you advise his retention by 
the church ? H. D. 


1. Yes, in wisdom.. 2. Not at this 
stage of the matter. 3. It depends on the 
weight as well as the numbers of the 
minority, and on the apparent possibility 
of healing the breach. 4. A remote out- 
sider can give no advice. It is a case whose 
wise solution depends on the prayerful, 
Christian temper of all concerned. Don't 
let in the devil of party spirit. Keep 
sweet toward different opinions. Take 
plenty of time, and give your minister a 
fair chance to do his best before you agree 
to part. 


There has been a series of revival meetings con- 
ducted in the Methodist Episcopal Church here by a 
local evangelist. He taught that conversion is a mir- 
acle—that is, that the Holy Spirit would bring about 
a change of heart on certain conditions—and that 
sanctification is a second miracle performed on the 
heart of man in a similar way to that of the first. 
Please explain if the above is sound Methodist doc- 
trine, and if it accords with your belief in the teach- 
ings of the Bible. F. A. ¥. 


The Methodist view, in accord with 
that of Christians generally, is not that con- 
version or sanctification is a miracle. It 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, who influ- 
ences the will by bringing the power of the 
truth to bear upon the mind. This isa 
natural process, but as the process of a 
divine agent it is also supernatural. Per- 


haps you understood this to mean the same 
aS a miracle. 


oa any book w hich contains accounts of 
peep seeemiee where the dying have had visions of 
mr riends as present with them? One often 
©ars Of such cases. What is your opinion of those 
experiences ? From what do they arise? How do you 
a for them? 2. Can you give me the title of 
pe two of the best books on the parables of our 

; 

a 1. “ Visions,” by Dr. Clarke, is a learned 
aamalon of the subject in handy form. 
.. © Cannot go into so complicated a sub- 
ject, except to say that we think they are 
partly hallucinations, and occasionally real 
objective visions. We must refer you to 


the book. 2. “The Parabolic Teaching 
of Christ,” by Dr. A. B. Bruce, is the one 
we prefer to recommend. 


Kindly explain Romansi., 20. Does it teach that 
there is an anterior spiritual world, as a universal 
fountain underlying the natural, of which the mate- 
rial and visible world may be the dim shadow, 
effigy, or picture? Philo Judeus observes that the 
derivation of the physical from a spiritual world is 
taught in Genesis: ‘ These are the generations of the 
heavens and the earth, . . . and of every plant of the 
field defore it was in the field, and of every herb of the 
field defore it grew,’’ which words, says Philo (on the 
Creation, chapter xliv.), “‘do manifestly teach that 
before the earth was green verdure already existed ; 
that there were elder forms and motions already 
existing, according to which the others were fash- 
ioned and measured out ;” so that our introduction 
in this life to the beautiful in nature is the beginning 
of a friendship which will never be dissolved, only 
hereafter we shall see things as they really are. 

S. E. G. 


If you will attend to the context, you 
will see that Paul had no such idea in 
mind—however true it might be supposed— 
but only the invisible glory of the Creator, 
“his everlasting power and divinity.” It 
was, long before Philo, a speculation of 
Plato that there were invisible and eternal 
forms (“ ideas” he called them), which 
furnished the patterns of all visible things. 


What is meant by the allusion to the “igran 
refitito” of Dante, sometimes given as “the grand 
refusal”? Do youconsider John Ruskin’s “ Sesame 
and Lilies” an inspiring book for young men? 

A. B.C. 


1. What great refusal Dante meant the 
commentators have not agreed in deciding. 
It has been assigned to Esau, Pontius 
Pilate, and the rich young man of the Gos- 
pel, to Diocletian, to Liberius, to Pope 
Celestine V., who abdicated the papacy, and 
to Vieri, Torrigiano dei Cerchi. We incline 
to believe that Celestine V. was intended, 
for reasons which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. See Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity, VI., 456-465. 2. We are 
not sure that “ Sesame and Lilies ” would 
impress the average young man lacking 
strong literary tastes. 


In answer to G. W. C., the lines, 


Thou hast made us for Thyself ; and we 
Are restless till we find our rest in Thee, 
are a translation of the words of Aurelius St. 
Augustine. The Latin original is as follows: 
“ Tu fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nos- 


trum donec requiescat in Te.” 
M. P. M. 


“THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT” 


AUTOMATIC-REEL 


It will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as any 
other reel in the world. It will wind up the line slowly. 
No fish can ever get slack line with it. It will save more 
fish than any otherreel. Senp ror CATALOGUE. 

Manifulated entirely hand that holds the rod. 

YAWMAN & ERBE, Rochester, N. Y. 


The palate is almost tickled 
with Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil. The stomachknows 
nothing about it—it does not 
trouble you there. You 
feel it first in the strength 
it brings; it shows in the 
color of cheek and smoothing 
out of wrinkles. 

It was a beautiful thing to 
do, to cover the odious taste 
of cod-liver oil, evade the tax 
on the stomach, and take 
health by surprise. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING ; free, 
oer & a, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
“4 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough know of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-se Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured be 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dy is of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
& « wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
gacape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
forti with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in aes tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


/BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. | 


Send for Catalogue of PATENT CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Physicians and Surgeons 
for Children learning to walk, and those troubled with 
weak or sprained ank B. NATHAN, 221 6th 
Ave., New Yor 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogiavures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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